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FIESTAS IN MEXICO furnish color and contrast. 
There is riotous gayety in the dance of papier mache 
ie figures and simple austerity in the church ceremony. In. 
the church yard brilliant plumed headdresses sway to 
the music of armadillo guitars while bare feet stamp the. 
rhythm in swirling dust. Within the church, festooned with : 
fluted tissue paper, the uncertain light of many candles” 
throws into relief family groups, women and babies wound 
in rebozos, men in white pyjamas and zarapes—a tense - 
and reverent throng. Streets are crowded with puestas 
overflowing with candles, cakes, flowers, milagres, paper 


caps and fiery concoctions of chile, chicken and corn. The — 


singing, swaying, dancing, buying and selling may last - 
for days. Meanwhile, people come and go through the — 
open church doors. The form of the fiesta varies with the _ 
community. Each village has its own tradition. The stranger. 
Chai tka Malice to Mexico will move from fiesta to fiesta, with increas- 
ing interest and appreciation, in Cholula, Taxco, Los — 


Remedios, Janitzio, Patzcuaro or Milpa Alta. 


THE EIGHTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO meets in Cuernavaca and Mexico City, July 8-28. The Seminar offers its mem- | 
bers a unique and unforgetable introduction to Mexico—to its villages and cities, artistic wealth, Indian heritage, and physical 
beauty. The program of the Seminar makes available to its members not only facts and figures but the warm and living 
impressions of a people and their leaders. The Seminar is not propagandist. Members are invited to listen to many 
points of view and to draw their own conclusions. The Seminar is not conducted for profit. It is a cooperative, educational 


adventure. 


The program will include lectures; round tables on the Arts, Archaeology, Education, Latin American Literature and 

International Relations; field trips to a variety of places. Mexican leaders join with those from the United States in lec- 

turing and leading the round tables. The tentative program includes Dr. Moises Saenz, Count Rene d’Harnoncourt, Dr. Charles 

W. Hackett, Senor Diego Rivera, Judge Florence E. Allen, Lic. Ramon Beteta, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones and Dr. Sylvanus Morley. 
Further information on the program, the field trips and travel arrangements will be sent on request 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Inc. 


John Dewey, Honorary Chairman Stuart Chase, Chairman Hubert C. Herring, Director 


Room 1300, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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those who join at this time... 


=it costs you nothing to belong and you do 
not have to take a book every month. . 


E suggest simply that you get full informa- 
tion. as to what the Book-of-the-Month Club 

ai orion does for book-readers. For instance, as a member, 

STRANGE INTERLUDE you are not obliged to take the specific book-of- 

THE EMPEROR JONES 

MARCO MILLIONS 


THE GREAT GOD 
BROWN 


FIRST-CLASS 


ALL GODS’ CHILLUN i PERMIT NO, 419 
GOT WINGS i (Sec.384}sPLaR) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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386 FOURTH AVENUE 
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the-month chosen by the judges. You may buy it or not, as you 


please, after reading the judges’ pre-publication report about it. 
Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the regular 
retail price for such books as you decide to buy. What then is the 
advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-dividends; for every dollar its mem- 
bers spend on books they receive back on the average over 50% 
in the form of free books. Second, without a penny of expense, 
through the reports of the judges you are kept completely in- 
formed about all the important new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon 
advertising and hearsay. There are several other advantages, not 
readily measurable in money, that cannot be outlined here for 
lack of space. Surely, within the next year, the distinguished judges 
of the Club will choose as the book-of-the-month or recommend 
as alternates, at least a few books that you will be very anxious 
to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by joining 
the Club— make sure you get these instead of missing them, which 
so often happens; get the really substantial advantages the Club 
affords (such as the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), 
and at the same time get a copy of NINE PLAYS by Eugene 
O’Neill, free. Send the postcard below for full information. 
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IMPORTANT. —PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upon you, 
it you send this card. You will simply receive a booklet explaining 
how the club operates. After reading it, should you decide to sub- 
scribe, you will receive NINE PLAYS, by Eugene O’Neill, FREE. 
Minors will not be enrolled as members without a parent’s consent. 


LEASE send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to 


subscribe to your service. 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Ca\ada) Limited 


Dorothy Canfield 


Christopher Motley 
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Eugene O’Neill’s plays in re- 
cent years have marked him, 
young as he is, as the most sig- 
nificant figure in the contem- 
Spel American drama. One 

y one as they have appeared, 
they have been the dramatic 
sensation of their day; serious 
and deep-reaching in their in- 
tent, certainly they belong upon 
the shelves of every person in- 
terested in following the tur- 
bulent current of modern 
American thought. The Book- 
of-the-Month Club, accord- 
ingly, was delighted for its 
members, when it was able to 
conclude arrangements for this 
one-volume edition, contain- 
ing nine plays, to be sent as a 
book-dividend to its members. 
The volume is designed by 
Josephy: it contains about a 
thousand pages, but a light, 
thin, thoroughly opaque paper 
has been utilized, so that it 
bulks no larger than the ordi- 
nary library volume; the bind- 
ing is a handsome cloth, 
stamped in gold....Mr. 
O'Neill has been three times 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize. 


Henry Seidel Canby 


Chairman 


Heywood Brour 


William Allen White 


The Editorial Board of the 
Book - of-the-Month Club. 
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“The ladies and gentlemen 
who have profited most in the 
book club year, I believe, if 
profit is to be measured by 
their awareness of the most 


important of contemporary 
developments, are the sub- 
scribers of the Scientific Book 
Club.” 


— Wiu1am Sosxin, Literary 
Editor, New York Evening Post. 
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Science Marches On— 
Are You Keeping Step? 


sige alert people who are interested in social 
problems have found in the service of the Scientific 
Book Club the solution to their reading problem. - 


The purpose of the Club is definite—to find, to 
review with concise accuracy and to make easily avail- 
able the best new books in the various branches of 
science. 


Its direction is in the hands of an Editorial 
Committee and Advisory Board whose names bear 
witness to their fitness and integrity. 


The Scientific Book Club Review is published 
monthly for members, bringing them authentic news 
and views about books of genuine scientific importance. 


This service helps you keep abreast of the forward 
march of science without wasted time. You miss no 
book of importance. 


Membership costs nothing. There are no dues or 


fees. You are asked only to take through the Club 


at least six books a year. 


Sign and return the attached coupon. You will 
receive a free book to start your membership. 


J 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB, INC. ea 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a subscriber to your service and send me without cost the book checked below. I am not committed 
to take more than six books during the coming year and I agree to notify you promptly during any month in which no book 
is wanted. The price of the book sent to me each month is to be the publisher’s price plus postage. A bill is to be sent with 
each book and I agree to pay it within 10 days of receipt. 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly and copyright 1933 by SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial and Business Office, 
112 East 19th Street, New York. Price: this ase lanuary 19335 Vol. XXII, No. 1) 30 cts.; $3.00 a year; foreign postage 50 cts. extra; Canadian, 30 cts. Changes of address should 
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Making the telephone MORE 


VALUABLE to more people 


The constant purpose of the Bell System is to make the telephone 
worth more and more to all who use it. To that end eight 
helpful ways to increase the usefulness of the telephone in your 
home or office are listed below... . Some of these you may know. 
Others may come as a welcome surprise—as something you often 
have wished for without knowing tt is so readily avatlable. 


Extension Telephones. A great 
convenience in bedroom, kitchen 
and living-room. Make stair 
climbing unnecessary. Improve 
business efficiency in the office. 
Save many steps every day. 


Hand Telephones. Modern. Dis- 
tinctive in appearance. An at- 
tractive addition to any room. 
Leave one hand free to take 
notes while telephoning. 


Portable Telephones. Plug in the 
wall like a lamp. May be moved 
from one room to another as 


needed. 


Individual Lines. Cost little 
more than party line service. As- 
sure additional privacy. Your line 
is “busy” only when you use it. 


Intercommunicating Facilities. 
Provide for making calls from 
one part of the home or office 
to another or transferring of 
incoming calls without the aid 
of the central office operator. 
Save time and steps and lead 
to a quiet, smooth-running 
establishment. 


Additional Bell Signals. For use 


in noisy locations or where it is 


necessary to summon people 
from a distance to answer the 
telephone. 


Additional Directory Listings. 
Enable friends to locate you even 
though the telephone is in the 
name of husband, brother or 
sister, or another relative. In 
addition to the firm’s name, your 
own can be shown. Direct busi- 
ness to you. The cost is small. 


Telephone Planning. The tele- 
phone company in your city will 
gladly assist you in planning the 
most convenient telephone facil- 
ities for your home or office. The 
services of telephone experts are 
at your disposal. 


Call the Business Office of your Bell Tele- 
phone Company for full information 
about any of the services listed above 
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The Gist of It 


YUBSCRIBERS at $5 to The Survey, twice-a-month, have for 
») ten years now received a Graphic number on the first of each 
month and a Midmonthly on the fifteenth. Beginning with 
s first number of 1933, they will receive two separate monthly 
riodicals: Survey Graphic on the first, and The Midmonthly 
rvey on the fifteenth. Each is an independent monthly periodical, 
be had at a subscription price of $3 annually. But old Survey 
aders and new readers can continue to get the twice-a-month 
‘vice under a joint $5 subseription. : 
Both periodicals grew out of our earlier weekly. The Midmonthly 
rvey will go forward as a Journal of Social Work, keeping its 
aders abreast of activities and thought in the fields of Social 
actice, Health, Industry, Education, and Community Organi- 
tion. In these years it is of course concerned especially with 
employment and practical measures for dealing with it. 
Survey Graphic, as a Magazine of Social Interpretation, will as 
nstantly seek to serve the growing numbers of men and women, 
tside and inside the field of social work, who are eager for the 
sts about a bewildering world that is constantly changing, and 
e interpretation of those facts in ways that will count. That our 
ues meet the needs of the times, letters coming to us in every 
ail leave no doubt. 


AILING of this issue has been held back until the actual 
frosty opening of the New Year to coincide with the release 

ite of the report of the President’s Committee on Social Trends, 
which the entire issue is given over. The report itself, some 


fifteen hundred close-packed pages, will be treasured by many and 
read by the indefatigable. Here, for the reader of limited time— 
and perhaps eyesight—is a digest bringing together glimpses 
from the Committee’s review of findings and the twenty-nine 
chapters listed in full on page eleven. 


It cannot be said too strongly that our limitations of space have 
made inevitable the omission of the carefully weighed evidence on 
which the general conclusions of the various authors are based, 
have forced selection even among subjects, and necessitated con- 
centration on some topics of special moment to our times to the 
exclusion of others which may well prove equally significant in the 
long run. It is offered as an arresting sample of the output of this 
our House of the Interpreters. 


HE leading article (page 5) and the four digest sections (pp. 

12-31) represent a’ month’s highly skilled editorial work by 
Mary Ross of the staff of Survey Associates. On page 33, in re- 
duced form, is the pith of the chapter on government by CHARLES 
E. Merriam, professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago. And on page 43, a critical review of this extensive piece 
of social research by HENRy Pratt FaIrcHILD, professor of sociology 
at New York University. The report will be published this month 
by McGraw-Hill under the title, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States (two volumes, 1568 pages, $10 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic). It is the latest of a series of national surveys instigated 
by PresipENT Hooyer, including Recent Economic Changes in 
1929, the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion 1930, the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement 1931, and the Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership 1931. 


HE Amtorg Trading Corporation, agent in New York of the 

U.S.S.R., points out an error in the caption accompanying 
the chart of steel production used in Mr. Duranty’s article in the 
November Survey Graphic (page 539). The caption gave Russia 
practically the same production in 1931 as the production in all 
capitalist countries, whereas she actually produced 5.4 million 
tons against 64 million tons for the others. The error was not in the 
chart, produced in the Moscow office set up by Dr. Orro NEuRATH 
of Vienna, but in the translation. The Russian bars in the chart 
represented one million tons each and the “all capitalist” bars, 
shaded differently, ten million tons each. The original caption was 
translated from Russian into German and sent to us, and we trans- 
lated from German to English. Traced back to its lair, the slip 
occurred between the Russian and the German. Another argument 
for Esperanto! The point of the chart was not of course in the rela- 
tive volume of production but in the fact that while steel produc- 
tion in other countries has gone down about half since 1929, it 
has gone up under the Five-Year Plan. 
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DAGt OF MnEVAUTOMOBILE 


Social Trends in the United States, 1900-1930 


BY MARY ROSS 
DRAWINGS BY WILFRED JONES 


Don’t try to talk.’ ” Until at the end of the mad race 

under the apple tree Alice gasped: “ ‘In our country 
u’d generally get somewhere else—if you ran very fast, for 
long time, as we’ve been doing.’ 
** “A slow sort of country,’ said the Queen. ‘Now, here, you 
e, it takes all the running you can do to keep in the same 
ACE hay 
Alice’s country, where running got you somewhere else, 
id the Queen’s country of the treadmill, both appear in 
€ great panorama of American life in the present century 
hich President Hoover’s Committee on Social Trends now 
lls out in charts, tables and more than a half million 
ords. In some things we have been getting ahead. The 
ommittee finds that two of our four great social institu- 
ms have been growing: industry and government. The 
her two, church and family, “have declined in social 
mificance, although not in human values.”’ A good share 
our troubles is due to growing and shrinking pains. We 
e as awkward as Alice herself as we try to manage new 
agths and brevities of 
nb. But growth is only 
rt of the story. We 


| jo TER Faster!’ said the Queen... . ‘Faster! 


longer are running under the apple tree, but speeding along 
pavements criss-crossed with traffic signals. We have left 
landmarks behind us that we shall hope never to see again 
—some kinds of sickness, the widespread labor of young 
children, most illiteracy. We can see about us and ahead 
actualities that are pleasant—more travel, more books, 
more education, shorter workdays, in the aggregate more 
wealth, the two-faced figures of science and invention bring- 
ing us possibilities as well as problems. The question is to 
keep the parts of the machine in order and balance and 
hence control. “‘A nation,” says the Committee, “advances 
not only by dynamic power, but by and through the main- 
tenance of some degree of equilibrium among the moving 
forces.” 

But equilibrium, the Committee finds, is not yet with us. 
Some parts of the organization are moving ahead, some 
lagging, with results as jerky as if wheels, gears and cylinders 
were working at unsynchronized rates of speed. “These un- 
equal rates of change in economic life, in government, in edu- 
cation, in science and religion make zones ofdanger and points 
of tension. ... Our ca- 
pacity to produce goods 
changes faster than our 


ive brought the past 
neration from the 
untry to the city and 
sights and ways as 
‘w and topsy-turvy as 
y which Alice found 
wn the rabbit-hole. 
rowth and change are 
e twin genii who have’ 
‘esided over these 
irty years, sometimes 
od, sometimes malev- 
ent. Both of them urge 
‘aster! Faster!” 
Unlike Alice and the 


ueen, however, we no 


EW YEAR’S used to be ushered in with sleigh-bells, 

but in this grim modern winter Miss Ross has 
seized upon the automobile as the characteristic vehicle 
to course through the main highways which are ex- 
plored in detail in the twenty-nine chapters of the report 
just issued by President Hoover's Research Committee on 
Recent Social Trends. New Year’s has always been the 
time for inventories. Here is a national one, in the midst 
of the depression, illuminating it, in which experts take 
stock of this generation’s changes and directions in gov- 
ernment, education, work, play, religion, art, welfare. 
The following sections of this number bring together 
briefly some of the more specific findings of the report. 


5 


capacity to purchase; 
employment does not 
keep pace with improve- 
ment in the machinery 
of production; inter- 
oceanic communication 
changes more quickly 
than the reorganization 
of international rela- 
tions; the factory takes 
occupations away from 
the home before the 
home can adjust itself to 
the new conditions. ‘The 
automobile affects the 
railroads, the family, 


size of cities, types of crime, manners 
and morals.” 

Let us take the automobile as our 
vehicle in coursing through some of 
the main highways which the twenty- 
nine chapters of the report explore in detail, one by one. 
Following sections of this issue bring together some of the 
more specific facts and findings of the chapters, though, 
there also, summary can include only a passing glimpse of 
the fields that the authors map out. 

Both directly and by inference the automobile rides into 
page after page of the report as a symbol of the forces that 
have entered our everyday lives during the past thirty 
years. True, many of the changes it has accelerated had 
their origin long before the turn of the century and it has 
stalled in the common depression. But to our generation the 
automobile has come to mean speed and mobility, new 
wants and material wealth, steel and gasoline taking the 
place of bone and muscle, a premium on alertness as the 
price of survival both for those who ride and those who 
walk. No record of speed is more staggering than the mere 
numerical growth of this four-wheeled thing which has 
remade‘ the landscape, home, work and habits of twentieth 
century families. In 1900 some eight thousand high- 
wheeled horseless carriages jolted timidly along our streets 
and roads, one to every 9500 of population. The jolting was 
not entirely their fault: in all of the United States there were 
only 144 miles of “thigh-type surface” rural roads. On New 
Year’s Day 1931 there was a motor vehicle for every 4.63 
persons in the United States—nearly twenty-six million of 
them in all—and the paved country roads over which they 
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The Farm on Wheels. Trucks, tractors, gas engines, 
harvesters have run up agricultural production by one 
half in the past twenty years. In 1930 horses and mules 
at work for us numbered ten million less than in 1918 
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hummed made a ribbon long enough to 
wind five times around the whole world. 

The automobile has moulded the modern ° 
city. First came the railroads, drawing peo- 
ple like magnets into towns along their lines. 
Then the automobile spread them out again 
in great circles round the cities—the metro- 
politan constellations. The fastest growing 
centers of the past ten years are the suburban 
towns, satellites of the big cities. The cars 
drew trade out along the highways in road- 
side stores and tourist camps, and also back 
into the towns to which the farmers’ families 
drive for their important shopping as for 
their schools and movies. The line between 
city and country grows shadowy. 

But while trade has been fluid, political 
institutions, unpressed by competition, re- 
main much as they were in the pre-motor 
age. Here is one of those areas of friction 
where the gears are grinding. Our old 
political divisions of village, town and 
county, no longer represent the areas over 
which people move in their daily life. 
Automobiles take young people from the 
farms in to consolidated schools and village 
highschools where their parents have no 
direct control of educational policy. There 
is increased financial strain on our political 
patchwork. The aggregate tax bill of federal, 
state and local governments claimed more 
than twice as large a share of the national 
income in 1930 as in 1913: good roads were 
responsible for 18 percent 
of the increase exceeded 
only by the costs of war 
(28 percent) and of edu- 
cation (21 percent). 
Costs of government bear 
with special weight upon these outgrown little political 
units. The Committee finds that economy as well as effi- 
ciency may require a wholly new set of governmental 
areas, corresponding with the larger eddies of economic and 
social life, a change foreshadowed in one way by the new 
importance of the county as a unit for health or welfare. 

The quickening tempo of our life in these years appears 
in one obvious way in the curb we put on the cars: 15 miles 
an hour in the first state speed law in 1901, rising as state 
laws became general to prevailing limitations of 25 miles 
in 1905, 30 miles in 1919, 35 in 1925, and by 1929, 40 miles 
an hour. The cars, using the advantages of shortening work- 
days, made possible a new kind of outdoor life and gave 
travel to families who never had traveled before. It is esti- 
mated that in 1930 private passenger automobiles covered, 
in the aggregate, more than 150 billion miles. They made 
possible a national urge toward hiking, camping, golf and 
tennis; they opened up the national parks and national 
forests, which were visited in 1930 by nearly thirty-five 
million people. In 1916, the first year in which a count was 
taken, less than 15,000 cars drove into the national parks; 
in 1931, nearly 900,000. 

It may not be too fantastic to see in the automobile forces 
which lie behind the Committee’s figures on the decreasing 
size of our homes; the car added a.moving room. The cost 
of the automobile as recreation—some four and one half 
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lions of dollars in 1930—brought an ex- 
enditure for which 1900 had no important 
aalogue, bringing new wants into the 
mily budget to compete with the old 
atterns of the family circle. Among our 
abits the automobile has had obvious, if 
rgely imponderable, influences at each 
bint in the range. It appears directly in 
‘iminal statistics as traffic violations and 
; auto thefts, which constituted more than 
fifth of all major offenses in a large group 
‘cities in 1931. With good roads the auto- 
iobile has opened up the small town and 
yuntry to criminals. It has changed kinds 
“crime, making possible new fashions in 
urder, robbery, kidnaping (especially of 
lults), bootlegging and gang warfare. It 
as helped the organization of criminals, 
ud aided the racket, compelling a corre- 
yonding organization and motorization of 
1e police. 

On the other hand automobiles and the 
nd of life they make possible are the chief 
*a number of forces that are competing 
ith the church and changing our old ideas 
' Sabbath observance. As far as statistics 
» (1926) church membership has been 
eping pace with population, and the 
ealth of the churches has outstripped the 
sé in national income. No facts are given, 
ywever, as to church attendance and a 
udy of changes in our social interests and 
titudes shown by magazine articles reaches 
ie conclusion that ‘“‘re- 
sious sanctions have 
sen largely displaced by 
ientific sanctions” and 
at an unprecedented 
wave of approval for 
x freedom appears to have been closely associated with 
ie decline of religious sanctions for sex conduct.” This 
ience and invention rolled into homes on rubber tires. 
‘e have evolved what one chapter quotes as an “‘automo- 
le psychology.” The extent of these changes—let alone 
eir meaning and value—does not lend itself readily to 
easurement. In the Committee’s facts some readers will 
e prevailing vistas of the Queen’s country and some of 
lice’s. 
Among the many fields in which the Committee finds 
anges and shifts in our national equilibrium—govern- 
ent, law, religion, education, population, metropolitan 
1d country life and so on—probably the most easily ap- 
rent is the area marked out by the group of chapters 
hich deal with the ways in which we get and spend our 
oney. In 1920 we were predominantly an urban people. 
achines had drawn us into the cities that machines made 
ssible. What has not been equally emphasized in popular 
inking is that machines also pushed us off the farms. Up 
1870 the farms had: more than half of the workers, not 
unting children. Now they have about one worker in 
ve. But while crop area remained practically stationary 
id actual numbers of workers were shrinking during the 
ist twenty years agricultural production has kept on 
ying steadily ahead. More scientific knowledge, and the 
achines sped the change. Trucks, tractors, gas engines, 


The Town on Wheels. In 1900 there were 8000 auto- 
mobiles and 144 miles of hard-surfaced country roads to 
drive over. In 1930 there were 26,000,000 cars and 
our paved roads would circle the world five times 
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harvesters and the like have taken the 
place of both hands and hoofs. We 
had ten million fewer horses and 
mules in 1930 than in 1918, and they 
no longer required thirty million acres 
of plow-land and vast tracts of pasturage once needed to 
feed and keep them. Gasoline explosions drew the plow 
faster than hay energy ever had pulled it. An average 
American farmer now raises food and fibers for himself, for 
three members of his family, for twelve Americans not living 
on farms and two foreigners—for eighteen persons in all. 
Machines of all kinds gave the average farm worker .5 
horsepower in 1900; 5.6 horsepower in 1930. Preeminently 
because hands were not needed, agriculture and the allied 
occupations lost 630,000 workers between 1910 and 1930. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the total loss in farm population— 
workers and families—was 1,200,000. 

As automobiles, power-lines, postal-service, telephone 
and radio draw farm people to the land along the highways, 
field after field in the back country reverts to briars and 
brush, and the remote house and garden is sold to the sum- 
mer visitor who also comes in his automobile. Unpaid taxes 
throw vast areas back on the hands of town, county or 
state. A new if scattered public domain is in process of 
creation, though so far we have no clear policy as to how 
or by whom it is to be developed. In the deserted hamlets 
“schools decline for lack of pupils as well as of funds, 
churches close, social life becomes more primitive and some- 
times the precarious agricultural income of the inhabitants 
is supplemented by returns from illicit enterprises.” 

Since 1930, however, the tide from country to city has 
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slackened and a reverse current has 
turned back to the farms, giving them 
a net gain of some 650,000 persons. 
The Committee believes that these 
are people in search of cheap food and 
shelter during the depression and that the farms have no 
permanent place for more agricultural workers. They can 
stay only if they must as a means of mere subsistence, or if 
they become “part-time farmers,” people with an acre or 
two, a garden, chickens and perhaps a cow, and a job else- 
where to give them some money income. Such part-time 
farming is helping some people to balance the uncertainties 
of both agriculture and industry. In 1929 nearly a third of 
the farmers were working for pay at jobs not connected 
with the farm they operated. Here again enters the auto- 
mobile which makes it possible for workers to shuttle back 
and forth between the job in village or town and the home 
acre. A new equilibrium between town and city may come 
of this, but none the less as a way of employment the old 
self-supporting scheme of American agriculture has been 
going steadily downhill for sixty years, pushed by science 
and the machine. 

Taking the population as a whole, a greater percentage 
was at work in 1930 than in the eighteen-nineties: women 
had more than filled the places formerly held by children, 
who were entering elementary and highschools and colleges 
in strikingly higher proportions. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, more people than formerly were working at the ages 
between 45 and 65. Population was growing rapidly and 
immigration was in its heyday for much of this period: the 
actual number of the “gainfully employed” rose by leaps 
and bounds from something more than 29 millions in 1900 
to nearly 49 millions in 1930. 

But just as 1910 saw the ebb-tide of workers in agricul- 
ture, so 1920 saw the tides of employment recede from the 
factories and mines and steam railroads. Between 1920 and 
1930 there was a loss of 100,000 workers in the mines and of 
500,000 on the average payrolls of the steam railroads, 
Even the prosperous year 1929 counted 255,000 fewer factory 
workers than the prosperous year 1920. The lack of jobs 
in these fields in 1930 was not a reversal of the trends of 
preceding years, but only a more sudden dip in a road 


More Money Coming In. With more 
workers to the family there is more money 
to spend. The “gainfully employed” 
rose from 29 to more than 48 millions 


which had been going downhill for a 
long time. 

Each of these fields showed the 
same speeding-up that had come on 
the farms: as the workers diminished 
in number, the output increased. By 1930 it took only two 
workers in coal mine or factory to turn out as much as 
three had done in 1900. From 1922 to 1929 the volume of 
combined production of agriculture, manufacturing, con- 
struction and mining was increasing two and one half 
times as rapidly as population. We labored so well through 
the sixty years preceding 1930 that a quarter of our working 
population was, as the report says, “released”? from the 
production of physical goods. In 1870 about 77 of every 100 
workers were on farms, in factories, mines and construction; 
in 1930 only 52 out of 100. 


HILE a smaller share of us were needed to turn out 

this great heap of goods, a steadily increasing propor- 
tion has been drawn into jobs in connection with selling it, 
storing it and moving it about. When production and con- 
sumption were a family affair, the family was its own 
worker, storekeeper, clerk, shipper, consumer. In 1870 
approximately one worker handled goods for every eight 
and one half who made or mined or raised them; in 1930 
one handler for every two and one half. The twentieth cen- 
tury has turned increasing numbers into wholesalers and 
retailers, salesmen, advertisers, stenographers, shippers— 
middlemen of one sort and another. Trade and transporta- 
tion, clerical work and the professions provided the jobs 
which still were claiming an expanding share of the workers 
in 1930. 

Instead of being tied up in the self-controlled circles of 
family or town, production and consumption has become 
an intricate assembly line, moving through all parts of the 
country and all economic classes. We feed it work and take 
its pay. We focus our efforts not on making but on buying a 
living. Fewer and fewer of us are needed to make the 
things that go into that assembly line yet the volume it 
turns out spurts far ahead of the growth in the numbers of 
people who are to use these things. More and more of us 
have become the tenders who keep the line in motion, 
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ssing the things from farm and factory on to the places 
rere they ought to be used. Like the Queen, production 
lled “Faster! Faster!’’ As the speed quickened and more 
d more of us were drawn in, we reached a point at 
1ich a jolt anywhere along the line could throw the 
10le mechanism out of gear and stall the making of our 
elihood. 
Through it all, from chapter after chapter of the report 
e automobile emerges as a symbol of our success in pro- 
ction; our ability to turn things out in accelerating volume 
a declining cost and with 
declining need for the skill 
d strength of hands. In manu- 
sture the process threatens to run 
to mathematical infinity, for the 
ost rapid increase of the past 
irty years has been in producers’ 
ods—industrial plants and equip- 
ent, things to make more things— 
ough the production of consum- 
s’ goods also ran ahead of popu- 
tion. As a product of manufactur- 
gy, the automobile again typifies 
e quality of most rapid growth— 
e increase in new kinds of things, 
serve new wants and theincreased 
aphasis of production on goods 
uich are relatively durable. Be- 
een 1922 and 1929, our produc- 
yn of foods, textiles and shoes had 
creased by less than 15 percent. 
nese are the things we quickly eat 
) or wear out. But in that same pe- 
»d there was a 72 percent increase 
the production of ‘‘durable con- 
mption goods”—here listing au- 
mobiles, furniture, electrical 
uipment, carpets, mattresses, 
dios, phonographs and pianos. 
unily dollars were diverted from 
e old to the new, from the perish- 
le to the durable. The shift ex- 
ains “‘the depressed state of the 
iple industries during many of 
€ prosperous post-war years.” 
explains the jam in which makers 
durable goods found themselves 
ter when buying power dried up 
id people could go on using the 
d car or the old sofa. Automobile 
oduction in 1931 dropped to less: 
an half that of 1929. 
The automobile is also a prime 
stance of how during this period 
wly exploited inventions grew at 
e expense of their own kind. It is 
hind the plight of the railroads. 
tween 1900 and 1920 “‘pas- 
nger-miles”’ traveled on the steam 


ore to Spend It On. Production of foods, 
es, textiles and the like went up 15 
rcent. But autos, furniture, other ‘durable 
nsumption goods,"’ went up 72 percent 


railroads rose from 16 to more than 47 billions. But in the 
next ten years passenger traffic lost two thirds of the ground 
it had gained in the previous twenty: passenger-miles in 1930 
were not quite 27 billions. The report points out that “‘the diffi- 
culties which the railroads suffer have not been caused prima- 
rily, but rather aggravated by the current economic depres- 
sion.’ Elaborate analysis of traffic shows that the loss has been 
heaviest in short-haul passenger traffic other than commuter 
traffic, which increased steadily up through 1930. The loss 
is preeminently to the passenger automobile for which the 
report estimates passenger-miles 
in 1930 as 332 billions, more 
than twelve times that of the rail- 
roads in that year. Competition 
of the buses has been more directly 
with the local and interurban 
electric railways, and the electric 
roads are striving to meet it by 
running the buses themselves. 

Once the new goods were made 
they had to be sold. Advertising 
expenditures in both periodicals 
and newspapers grew about six- 
fold between 1909 and 1929. A 
conservative figure for all adver- 
tising in the latter year, including 
newspaper, magazine, outdoor and 
and radio advertising, premiums 
and the like, puts the nation’s bill 
at $1,782,000,000—about 2 per- 
cent of the national income, or 
nearly $15 for each American— 
man, woman and child. Auto- 
mobiles took first advertising place 
in national magazines through the 
period 1915-30; in 1929 they had 
third place in even newspapers 
which carried both local and na- 
tional advertising, exceeded only 
by clothing and furniture. How 
advertising worked to pass the 
pressure of production on to pock- 
etbooks is reflected. in a quoted 
statement issued by the Western 
Growers’ Protective Association 
on launching a new campaign: 
“Naturally, increasing the con- 
sumption of iceberg head-lettuce is 
an imperative matter in order to 
keep ahead of ever-increasing pro- 
duction. Inasmuch as there is no 
way to curb production, consump- 
tion must be increased.” The 
Queen would have chuckled; here 
was the country where the pro- 
ducers were running hard to keep 
up with themselves. 

The lines of production can keep 
speeding only as there is a flow of 
earnings to take up and buy the 
goods they tumble out. Estimates 
quoted in the chapters indicate 
that money income per capita for 
the United States increased by a 
little less than one third between 
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1909 and 1929 after correction is made for changes in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. How that income is divided 
up among us nobody knows with any degree of certainty. 
Some students have computed that an increasing share went 
to salaries and wages in the years just preceding the depres- 
sion. For an estimate of the distribution of incomes of all sizes 
we are “still dependent,” the report declares, on a study 
made by the National Bureau of Economic Research in 
1918, when it was believed that 55 percent of the gainfully 
employed earned less than $1200 a year, g2 percent less 
than $2500 and 98 percent less than $5000. In 1929 more 
than 4,000,000 individual incomes were considered by their 
possessors reportable under the income-tax law (that is, 
gross income exceeded $1500 for an individual or $3500 for 
the head of a household) and not quite 2,500,000 were 
taxable after due deductions were claimed. Nearly half of 
the taxable incomes (45 percent) were less than $3000 net. 
In our richest year, in short, we had about one taxable 
income for every nine passenger automobiles. 


HE Committee finds that from the start of the century 

till the beginning of depression in 1929 the wages of 
American workers went up about 25 percent after allowance 
is made for the changing costs of living, though this increase 
prevailed in only the last few years of the thirty. In the 
prosperous year 1926 the average earnings of employes 
were $1375 a year. “‘It is still doubtful whether the average 
earnings of male adult employes, allowing for the frequent 
losses suffered in depression, have in recent years greatly 
exceeded $30 a week, or $1560 a year.”’ Aside from money 
income, however, many of us have shared in greatly in- 
creased social services which may help supplement family 
budgets—free education, libraries, recreation, health and 
welfare activities, mothers’ pensions. And as children have 
become fewer and as women have entered into work for 
wages, family incomes, the report points out, have increased 
more than individual incomes. The earning population 
supports fewer dependents than theretofore and there are 
more breadwinners per family to share in that support. 
Family income, not individual incorgythe report holds, 
is the “factor of paramount imp AY n standards of 
living,”’ and the new goods such as cars, radios and furniture 
which production was pressing are primarily articles used 
by whole families. Until we have some comprehensive idea 
of family incomes, “many of the puzzling aspects of the 
consumption of goods in this country will remain obscure.” 
And it is family incomes which have been eaten away by 
technological changes and flattened out by the depression. 
Current income, however, did not set the bounds of 
consumption. Instalment selling opened the way to break 
into future income, led in its expansion by the new and 
durable goods and preeminently the automobile. Retail 
instalment sales rose from something well under one billion 
dollars in 1910 to about seven billions in 1929. They. are 
estimated to include 60 percent of all sales of automobiles 
and furniture, 75 percent of sales of radio sets, and 50 per- 
cent of the sales of electrical household goods. Other newly 
exploited forms of family credit also became popular; ways 
of stretching money incomes to meet new or increased 
demands. It is estimated that in 1929 instalment debts 
totaled $2,500,000,000;short-term cash credit $1 500,000,000; 
open-account debts $4,500,000,000. Loans on life insurance, 
which represent past savings and hence not a debt strictly 
speaking, amounted to some $2,200,000,000 and real-estate 
mortgages to $1,000,000,000. This was an aggregate of 
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$11,700,000,000 of current family obligations. It is probable, 
the report comments, that much of the money used for 
purchases on time or credit does not mean extra spending, 
but spending for a few expensive things rather than a 
frittering array of small items. To this extent it causes, for 
better or worse, a change in the direction of spending rather 
than in the amount. But for families who tied up future 
earnings the obligation meant a limitation on what else 
could be bought. And when incomes became uncertain or 
shrank it meant that the ‘“‘durable’”’ goods had to last. In 
1929, for example, some 3,866,000 of the automobiles in 


use were less than a year old, and in 1931 only 1,900,000. 


During those first two years of the depression cars less than 
two years old decreased 36 percent in number, while those 
more than two years old increased by nearly 12 percent. 
In 1931 there were more than 2,000,000 eight-year-old cars on 
the roads, in contrast to about 1,400,000 of that age in 1929. 
The striking aspects of these thirty years for Americans 
as consumers have been in turn our increased need as in- 
dividuals to buy rather than make what we use; the in- 
creased pressure to buy exerted by the speeding-up of 
production and advertising; the “‘high visibility” of buying 
habits that stimulated our wants as we saw in the press, 
on the streets, in the movies and through travel what others 
were doing and wearing and paid increased tribute to style; 
and the new ways that the times brought to spend our 


money: for example, the substitution of an expensive piece '— 


of electrical equipment for the homely broom; the increased 
emphasis on college education; the rising standards of 
medical science and care; the new ways for taking ad- 
vantage of new hours of leisure. In the year or two preceding 
the crash the bill for recreation rose to about ten billions, 
more than 10 percent of the nation’s money income. 
Pleasure uses of the automobile headed the bill, taking 5 
percent of the national income. Our new playthings, the 
radio and the movies, together took two billions of it. Ad- 
vertising, largely directed to get the parade of new goods 
and habits in line and keep it in motion, took nearly as 
much. Almost a billion went for games, toys, sports, camps 
and resort hotels. 


jie and industry had recovered quickly from the jolt 
of 1921, and the Committee believes that no community 
ever has attained a level of real income as high as that which 
the people of the United States enjoyed on an average in 
1925-1929 as they faced this parade of new goods and new 
habits. Even then it was only a small percentage who drew 
enough money to pay for the new ways except by a lucky 
break, hope of the future or taking money from necessities 
which could not long be spared. The farmers were flat. 
For hundreds of thousands of wage-earners income had 
become precarious and uncertain in even the best of years, 
for as work shifted from one line to another, within any one 
line, idleness alternated with activity. The average rate of 
unemployment in manufacturing, railroads, building and 
mines was close to 10 percent in the unusually good years 
1923-1929 and the report finds that ““The majority of work- 
ers are threatened with either the total loss of income through 
unemployment at frequent intervals or with unpredictable 
fluctuations in the value of their income arising out of 
changes in the general level of prices.” 

Yet that parade of new ways and wants exhibited our 
manner of getting a living. Behind it stood the armies of 
people who were making and moving and selling the things. 
If their kind could not buy, theit (Continued on page 52) 
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WHAT WE ARE 


. S A people we are approaching the end of 


The Committee on Social Trends finds that as to Numbers there 
are more of us Americans and we are older. Our Health is better, — 
thank you; we average longer lives. Our Families are more in 
number in spite of more divorces, but we have fewer children. © 
Our Way of Life is urban, but white-collar folk are leaving cities — 


our growth. In the chapter on Popula- 

tion, Warren F. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton find that our increase in numbers “‘in 
the future is certain to be much slower than in 
the past... . It is even possible that the 
population will begin to decline after reaching approxi- 
mately 146,000,000 in 1970.”’ Lower birthrates have more 
than offset the fall in deathrates. With these come a people in 
which the elders are increasing more rapidly than the chil- 
dren. The Census of 1930 found the first decrease ever 
recorded by an American census for any important group of 
the population: a decline of 128,000 among children under 
five years of age, a number which almost equals the number 
of children under five in the whole state of Connecticut. On 
the other hand persons 45-64 increased by more than one 
fourth and those 65-74 by more than one third. 

With the slowing up of population growth and the in- 
crease in the elders, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Whelpton find 
that there will be an increase in the dependent old people 
“unless there is an expansion of employment opportunities 
for older persons, or unless accumulations during the work- 
ing period greatly increase.”’ They ask, “Since more of the 
voters will be older people, will the political parties be more 
completely under their control and hence be more conserva- 
tive? And will the same tendency toward conservatism be 
reflected in the conduct of business?” They believe that 
“There may be a greater concern with the personal aspects 
of cultural life . . . and increased support for the arts. 
Certain industries will face difficult and extensive problems 
in adjusting to a slower population growth,” including those, 
like agriculture, where technical improvements are increas- 
ing human efficiency, where consumption per capita is 
relatively inelastic, and the proportion of capital in land is 
high. Others, probably those producing the bulk of all 
industrial goods, “could sell their product in much greater 
quantities if the public 
had the money -to buy it. 

. To such industries 
raising the per capita 
purchasing power will be 
a vastly greater concern as 
population growth is re- 
tarded. . . . In the future 
plant expansion should be 


PER CENT INCREASE OR DECREASE 


enter in, including sterility, which is thought to result from 


~ 


the “‘general derangement of bodily functions arising out of : 


changes incident to passing from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy.” 


If a continued decline in the birthrate is a desired end, it seems 
that the present mode of life can be little improved upon. The 
penalization of parenthood by various social and economic handi- 
caps such as the lack of distinction in wages between those who 
bring up children and those who do not, the premium placed upon 
devotion to business, the exclusion of persons with children from 
many desirable apartments and houses, and many other factors 
which discriminate against the man and woman who devote any 
considerable time and energy to their children; the growing con- 
centration of population in cities and the increasing apartment- 
house and restaurant existence of city populations; the pity lavished 
by their more ‘‘emancipated sisters’”” upon women who rear fami- 
lies rather than devote themselves to business, lectures, travel and 
bridge; and the desperate struggle of many of the white-collar 
workers to “keep up with the Joneses’—all these encourage the 
restriction of births. 

If a larger and a more native population is wanted, the most 
helpful measures probably would be to continue present immigra- 
tion restrictions and at the same time to make it economically 
easier to rear more children. Maternity allowances and tax exemp- 
tions graduated to the size of the family, not too stringent regula- 
tion of school attendance and child Jabor, preference in employ- 
ment for fathers of families of the size deemed desirable, are the 
types of economic benefits which might be set up. The experience 
of France with similar measures has not been encouraging, but her 
efforts appear only half-hearted, since the economic burden upon 
parents of large families has not been greatly reduced. 

In addition, social attitudes toward the bearing and rearing of 
childyen are of great importance. Little is known as yet of methods 
by which these attitudes can be controlled; but if it could be made 
fashionable to have four to five children per family, the effect on the 
birthrate would probably be 
greater than that which 
could be secured in almost 
any other way. 


Among efforts to im- 
prove quality of popula- 
tion they find that “eu- 
genic sterilization laws 
and segregation of certain 
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based upon probable in- 
crease in the purchasing 
power of the population 
rather than upon the be- 
lief that population 
growth will soon overtake 
any expansion which 


groups of the mentally in- 
competent are making 
/ headway; and a national 
population policy would 
be inadequate which did 
not include plans for in- 
creasing the effectiveness 


available capital makes 
possible.” 
These authors believe 


of sound efforts to prevent 
births among the unfit.” 
To encourage the increase 


that “‘the increasing prac- 
tice of contraception is the 


of the desirable 


outstanding factor in the 
decline of birthrates’’ 
though other factors may 


Growing pains are growing less for Americans. The Committee on 
Social Trends charts the recent rates of increase or decrease in growth 
of population by race and nativity by decennial periods with an esti- 
mate of where we shall stand by 1950 if the present trends continue 
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any general population pol- 
icy should make provision 
for sufficient biological edu- 
cation to insure appreciation 
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the problems involved in mating and sufficient civic 
ucation to make people appreciate the importance 
participating in the continuing life of the commu- 
ty through their children. Any positive encourage- 
ent of good stock beyond such education and the 
ualization of economic conditions between those 
10 do and those who do not raise families, seems 
advisable until more is known about the inheritance 
human traits. 


Reviewing their facts, the Committee finds the 
itlook “‘startling.”’ ‘“Ideas regarding the domes- 
> market will have to be revised in the light of 
ese estimates, not only by manufacturers and 
rmers but also by real-estate owners, lawyers, 
»ctors, teachers and many others. The problem 
ill be to compensate for less rapidly growing 
umbers by endeavoring to raise standards of 
irchasing power and consumption.” Conflict- 
g ideals and interests will affect a developing 
ypulation policy, but whatever the ultimate 
ylicy, within the near future “the prospect is for 
-clining rates of increase.” 


Our Health 


| eal we are increasing less rapidly, there 
is evidence from several studies cited by Law- 
nce K. Frank that at least among the favored 
asses we are growing taller and heavier. Edgar 
ydenstricker finds from an analysis of death- 
ites that apparently environmental rather than 
ereditary factors are influential in determining 
\e rates at which we survive and that the de- 
ine in mortality may be properly interpreted to 
ean that we have been “highly effective” in 
ynserving our vitality. ““This conservation of vi- 
lity has been principally the result of successful 
forts to control the most deadly of the com- 
wunicable diseases which attack the susceptible 
ad therefore the younger persons, and of im- 
rovements in the modes and standards of liv- 
ig.’ The span of natural life has not changed 
ut more of us live through childhood to middle 
nd later years. Between 1900 and 1929 the 
verage age at death in the original registration 
ates increased from 47.88 to 56.81 years for men, and from 
9.7 to 60.36 years for women. 


1900 1905 


The machine age may have imposed standardized patterns on 
ork, styles and materials, as well as other things, but it has brought 
pout a more even distribution of improved standards of housing, 
ictory work and urban living generally. Furthermore it has made 
ossible a more diversified diet. Greater leisure is possible and 
lore time is actually spent in recreation. The individual has 
reater freedom even though at the expense of the family as a unit. 
ommunity care of children, probably more efficient than that 
ttainable in many families, has become possible. 

In spite of success in saving lives at the earlier ages, no 
decific success except the great reduction in tuberculosis is 
ecorded “‘in controlling diseases peculiar to middle and old 
ge or in postponing organic breakdowns that, although 
atural concomitants of the aging process, are hastened by 
isease or undue strain.” The declining deathrates among 
ersons between 5 and 40 has been “‘fairly synchronous with 
1¢ upward trend in mortality among persons over 50 years 
fage.”’ Recent increase in mortality from important organic 
onditions among older men in contrast to women of the 
ame age “is a definite sign that some unfavorable environ- 
1ental condition or conditions, but not decreased inherited 
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Our declining deathrates shown by age-sex groups, the ladies in 
each case being on the dotted line. Influenza and war ran up the sharp 
church steeples of death in 1917-18. Deathrates have fallen sharply 
in our generation, a small decline even for those well into middle life 


vitality, is peculiar in its effect upon males.’’ Despite prog- 
ress “the high rate of sickness at all ages, except in late child- 
hood and adolescence, is a disconcerting statistical expres- 
sion of an almost universal experience.”’ A large proportion 
of our population still is rendered more or less inefficient by 
chronic disease and organic and functional impairments. 
“Tess commonly known but equally appalling is the fact 
that nearly 5 percent of American babies at birth have the 
prospect of becoming so mentally diseased in adult life as to 
require admission to some institution. . . . The most im- 
portant field for further conservation of vitality is among 
persons over forty years of age.” 

Even in the younger years, Mr. Frank points out in his 
chapter on Childhood and Youth, there are important gaps 
to be filled, including efforts to reduce the high deathrates 
of babies (and also mothers) by better care before and at 
childbirth, efforts to combat malnutrition, dental defects 
and tuberculosis (especially among adolescent girls). The 
past three decades have seen the rise of the great national 
agencies, with the Sheppard-Towner work of the federal 
Children’s Bureau as the largest single agent in the growth 
of child health and maternal work up to 1929, when federal 
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appropriations ceased. In the growth of child-health centers 
and prenatal centers, and in health supervision in private 
medical practice there is a movement “toward improving 
the home and the school as the chief agencies of child wel- 
fare.” The decline in the number of children born makes 
child health of increasing importance. 

Behind these gains and problems lies the organization 
which Harry H. Moore treats in his chapter on Health and 
Medical Practice. Mr. 
Moore finds that during 
the last two or three 
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well be overestimated.’’ Hospitals, also unevenly scattered 
in relation to population, provided for general community 
use one bed for every 340 of national population in 1920; 
one to 270 in 1928. Since the turn of the century clinics 
have increased from about 100 to approximately 6000. 
Reviewing such facts as these the Committee finds that 
“Medical organization has not changed as rapidly as 
scientific medical research. ... There is a marked 
survival of traditional, 
individualistic practice, 
to which many physi- 
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decades there has beena 
marked growth in the 


cians cling as did the 
early handicraftsmen 


participation of federal, 
state and local govern- 
ments in health and 
medical practice—re- 
flected in one way by 
the fact that in 1931 
nearly three quarters of 
all hospital service was 
provided by govern- 
mental agencies. The 
work of governmental 
health agencies, how- 
ever, is largely pre- 
ventive in character. It 
is paid for without hard- 
ship, “‘not only because 
the work costs relatively 
little, but because the 
cost is spread through 
taxation and amounts to 
only $1 to $2 per cap- 
ita per year.” ‘Treat- 
ment of sickness, how- 
ever, requires large 
sums of money seldom 
provided in advance. 
Because of our failure 
to apply and distribute 
the knowledge we have, 
“human life in this 
country is wasted quite 
as recklessly and con- 
tinuously, quite as 
surely, in times of peace 
as) tin) swat cn. One 
important reason why 
existing knowledge and 
equipment are not fully utilized is that medicine, in the 
midst of a highly organized economic world, remains funda- 
mentally individualistic. Private medical practice, health 
department, private agency, hospital and clinic—each is 
going its own particular way. Medicine today is essentially 
an unorganized professional service.” 

In 1900 there were 173 doctors per 100,000 of population; 
in 1931, Only 126. Whether or not the present number is 
enough, is not clear: certainly in some parts of the country 
there are too few. Our corps of 300,000 trained nurses, also 
unevenly distributed through the country, is far too large for 
our ability to pay for them. “Even before the depression, 
unemployment of nurses was a major evil in the medical 
field.”’ Public-health nurses have grown from 1413 in 1909 to 
15,865 in 1931. ““The importance of the public nurse cannot 
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Shifting patterns in age groups—native whites, foreign-born whites, 
Negroes—shown by five-year age periods for the decade of 1920-30 


seeing their independ- 
ence and their creative 
skill threatened by the 
machine. . The 
field of the physician 
has grown far too large 
for any one man to 
master and the neces- 
sary equipment is often 
too elaborate and ex- 
pensive, even for the 
rich doctor. Here hos- 
pital and private clinic 
come in to play the part 
of the factory, furnish- 
ing the machinery which 


MILLIONS 


NEGROES the individual crafts- 
man cannot secure for 
himself, or, indeed use 
if he could, so compli- 

Males Females 


cated has it become.”’ 


The private clinic rep- 
resents an effort at co- 
operation in the interest 

* not only of efficiency, but 
also of economy and pro- 
tection against the evils of 
unrestricted competition. 
Such an effort does not, 
however, strike at the 
deeper lying problems of 
present-day medical prac- 
tice, namely the uneven 
distribution of service and 
the more uneven distribu- 
tion of its costs. Medical 
organization has not 
changed as rapidly as 
scientific medical research. 

To meet these problems 

organization is needed, of which three types may be mentioned. 
One is the growth of private organizations, of which examples are 
found in universities and industries, which might be developed on a 
community basis. Aid and regulation by the state may be a feature. 
Another type is found in the rise of governmental health bureaus, 
federal, state, county and municipal, which apparently without 
much deliberate planning have increased the amount and scope 
of their work. A third type, compulsory health insurance, has been 
tried for many years by European nations. It seems probable that 
this latter method will be considered by the American public at 
some time in the future. 


HUNDRED THOUSANDS 


Our Families 
‘Esaeney, to popular belief, W. F. Ogburn finds in his 
chapter on The Family and Its Functions that a growing 
percentage of us are married: in 1900, 55.7 percent; in 1930, 
60.5 percent. Marriage also is at earlier ages than in the 
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ghteen-nineties, perhaps due to “increasing well-being of 
e past decades down to 1929 and the probable increase 
the use of contraceptives.” Divorce also has increased: in 
yoo there were 20 divorces for 10,000 married persons; in 
30, 36 per 10,000. “Broken homes’”—the homes in which 
1e of the mates has died or withdrawn—appear no more 
umerous in 1930 than in 1900: lower deathrates had offset 
e rising divorce-rates in a study comprising families in 
fferent kinds of communities. Broken homes were found to 
>more than twice as common in a metropolitan area as ina 
al area, with cities of 100,000 and villages approaching 
it not equalling the metropolitan figures. Mr. Ogburn be- 
-ves that it is probable that more than one in six of the 
)30 marriages will end in divorce. 
Our households are smaller. In 1900 each 100 households 
id 63 servants, relations, lodgers and boarders, but in 1930 
ere were only 44 outsiders (33 of them relatives) in each 
10 family circles. But the families studied are little smaller 
an in 1900; the past thirty years have brought a decline 
‘only 2.7 percent in size, and in the past ten years the de- 
ine is “inappreciable.’’ Changes in family shrinkage have 
ried markedly among different groups: a decline of 10 
srcent in the professional group, 6 percent in the proprie- 
ry, 5 percent in the clerical, 3 percent among skilled and 
mi-skilled workers and 1 percent among the unskilled. 
amilies of farm owners also decreased by 1 percent in size, 
ut the families of farm renters and farm laborers increased, 
.e former by 5 percent, the latter by 13 percent. 
What influence the changes in size of family have on family 
Jationships Mr. Ogburn finds difficult to evaluate. 
It is sometimes stated, a bit naively perhaps, that the mother of 
large family spreads her affection out, whereas the mother of a 
nall family concentrates on the smaller number of offspring. It 
ay be that in small families the children receive extra large doses 
affection. This might be true of an only child, of the oldest child, 
- of the youngest in a series. This would possibly lead to a delay 
_ “psychological weaning” which might affect a child’s self- 
liance. It is thus argued that the chance of developing the so-called 
spoiled child”? is somewhat greater in small families. First-born 
uildren, irrespective of the size of the family, appear to contribute 
‘ore than their proportionate share to the group of so-called prob- 
m children, as well as to the genius class. Children in small 
milies are more variable, that is, produce both more successes 
id more failures. Neuropathic tendencies are unusually frequent 
nong only children. The apparently greater proportion of in- 
nity among the first-born may be owing either to order of birth 
> to the small family. These facts give no evidence as to whether 
e differences indicated are due to biological or to early environ- 
ental factors. The role of the parent-child relationship cannot be 
>termined, though there are many theories that give weight to it. 
It may be that the size of the family has not decreased sufh- 
ently to produce a measurable psychological effect. In the case 
the one-child family the statistics give no help at all with this 
-oblem, for strange to say the percentage of one-child homes has 
sither increased nor diminished since 1900, remaining around 25 
ercent during the whole period for the sample study of families. 


Our Way of Life 


ao our changes in growth the past thirty years have 

seen us become predominantly an urban people. 
Urban” in the census definition, is used to classify towns of 
500 and more, and under that definition we were predomi- 
antly urban by 1920. In his chapter in The Rise of the Met- 
ypolitan Communities, R. D. McKenzie finds other meas- 
res of the city not as an agglomeration of people but as a 
ay of living with an influence extending far beyond its own 
orders. More than half of us live, he shows, within daily 
scess to a city of 100,000 or more regardless of the actual 
0t where our houses are. 
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With the increasing ease and rapidity of travel, particularly by 
motor car, the large city has not only brought under its sway much 
territory that was formerly rural, but has extended its influence far 
out into territory that is still classified as rural. Smaller communities 
within a wide radius of every urban center have lost much of their 
former isolation, provincialism and independence. Eyen beyond 
the commuting area, the city reaches out with its newspapers, 
radio. broadcasts, amusements and shopping facilities. In this 
process the character of the city itself is somewhat altered. If the 
suburban and country districts are urbanized, the city is in a degree 
ruralized. Its people more and more go outside the corporate limits 
to live, to spend their vacations and to find recreation. Thus the 
city of former days is really being replaced by a new entity, the 
metropolitan community, with a distribution of population shading 
off from extreme congestion to relative sparseness, yet with some 
uniformity of character. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the modern metropoli- 
tan community is practically a new social and economic entity, 
comparable in some respects with the city-state of ancient and 
medieval times, but in other respects unprecedented. The metro- 
politan region is the child of modern facilities for transportation 
and communication. 


There has been a significant though by no means uniform 
movement of population toward the deep-water rim of the 
country. In 1900 about 36 percent of us lived within a 
border reaching fifty miles inland along the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes; in 
1930 that rim held some 45 percent of us. Along these edges 
population has concentrated about the magnets of the big 
cities. “Smaller cities tend to group themselves around the 
large ones somewhat as planets group themselves around a 
sun. . . . Three quarters of the national increase in popu- 
lation between 1920 and 1930 took place within the im- 
mediate orbits of these larger cities.” 

The greater the number of people with daily access to a 
common center of institutions and services, the more special- 
ized these institutions and services become. 


The individual has a wider range of selection, the institution or 
service a basis for increased efficiency. The great cities draw to 
themselves the leaders in business, the professions, the sciences and 
the arts. Concentration breeds concentration. Functions that re- 
quire access to numerous or highly selected customers are possible 
only in cities. As population concentrates spatially a hitherto un- 
paralleled degree of economic and social specialization and diversi- 
fication becomes feasible. Herein seem to lie the main “‘attractions” 
of the city—attractions which evidently outweigh the discomforts 
and wastes of congestion. 

The city dweller may not like crowds. He may, however, find it 
hard to dispense with the goods and services which crowds make 
possible. The dispersion of population toward the outer zones of 
metropolitan regions is obviously an attempt on the part of the 
city man to have his cake and eat it too. 


As dramatic as the movement to the great cities have been 
the currents within the metropolitan regions themselves, 
which Mr. McKenzie summarizes as follows: 


The suburban drift has not only increased in volume but has 
altered in character. The outward movement in recent years has 
been largely among the white-collar classes, who have created a 
definite new problem by removing themselves to an increasing 
extent from, the political city while remaining within the sphere 
of influence of the economic and cultural city. They have drawn 
after them a number of local institutions, business outlets and 
municipal services, creating a real rus in urbe in the suburban 
territories. Industry likewise has tended to migrate outward, not 
for the same reasons but because increasing congestion in the 
more central districts has hampered its activities and added to its 
production costs. The heavy industries go first and farthest; the 
lighter ones and those which are most dependent on proximity to 
their metropolitan customers do not go so soon or so far; but the 
tendency in nearly every case is centrifugal. 

When individuals, businesses and industries move out in this 
way, at the rate which has recently marked (Continued on page 64) 


Ballyhoo. The dummy nominates, business has its slogans. The New Republic utters “Really merely quan- 
titative," The Nation, ‘You don’t know the half of it, dearie,"" The New Masses, “The hour is at hand” 
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New Murals for the Whitney 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Arts of the West. Dancing, pitching shoes, shooting, poker, broncho busting 


For the reading room of the Whitney Museum, 
Thomas Benton has painted a series of murals of 
our popular arts, in contrast to those of the museum. 
Three panels are given to customs of the Indian, 
the West and the South, a fourth to aspects of life 
that sweep the whole country into a composite 
picture. Smaller ceiling panels show ballyhoo, 
speed and radical protest, folk and popular songs ~ 
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Arts of the City (detail of a larger panel). Cocktail 
shaking, business-politics-booze-prohibition, radio 
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The yardstick of occupation shows four out of ten of 


American people were ‘gainfully 

employed” than in 1900—39.8 
percent in contrast to 38.3 percent— 
according to the Census figures 
quoted by Ralph G. Hurlin and 
Meredith B. Givens in their chapter 
on Shifting Occupational Patterns. (The 1930 Census listed 
as “gainfully employed” all persons habitually at work, 
whether or not the date on which it was taken found them 
without a job or laid off without wages.) Among the total 
male population the percentage at work was almost pre- 
cisely the same at the start and finish of the period; 61.3 
percent in 1930 in contrast to 61.2 in 1900. For girls and 
women the percentage at work for wages has risen from 14.3 
in 1900 to 17.7 in 1930. On the other side of the ledger ap- 
pears a happy shrinkage in the numbers of working children: 
18.1 percent of the boys and girls between ten and sixteen 
were employed in 1900, and only 4.7 percent in 1930. In 
considering the share of the people who bear the burdens of 
society, allowance must be made for the sick and the un- 
employed, and housewives, not classified by the Census as 
employed, should be counted in. These authors estimate 
after making these allowances that “a little more than half 
of the population carry on the current work of society and 
somewhat less than half are dependents.” 

The accompanying graphs show the great shifts in em- 
ployment which are traced in more detail in the first article 
in this issue: the shift from agriculture, the rise of the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, trade and transporta- 
tion, clerical service and the professions. (In the figure 
classifying the manufacturing and mechanical industries 
together, an increase in construction offsets an actual decline 
in recent years in the proportion of factory workers.) Among 
men the peak of work is between the mid-twenties to the 
mid-fifties, though from fifty-five on there has been some 
decrease in the unoccupied, due chiefly to the shrinkage in 
farm work. Among women the peak of employment comes 
in the early twenties with a sharp reduction during the late 
twenties and early thirties “‘as an increasing proportion of 
the female population abandons the labor market for the 
profession of home making. . . . Between the late thirties 
and the early fifties the proportion of women gainfully 
occupied declines gradually, the rate of gainful occupation 
falling off with increasing rapidity above the age of fifty.” 

Different parts of the country as well as different lines of 
work have seen sharp shifts in employment. Edwin F. Gay 
and Leo Wolman point out that while manufacturing as a 
whole declined 1.8 percent in its numbers of wage-earners be- 
tween 1919 and 1929, New England lost nearly 19 percent 
and the Middle Atlantic states nearly 11 percent, while the 
South Atlantic gained 11.6 percent in numbers of wage- 
earners, the Pacific Coast more than 8 percent and the East 
North Central region, largely because of the rising auto- 
mobile industry, showed an increase of 6 percent. 

Racial shifts also have played their part in our changing 
patterns of work. In a chapter on The Status of Racial and 
Ethnic Groups, T. J. Woofter, Jr., shows that between 1910 
and 1930 nearly a million and a half southern-born Negroes 
moved to the North and West, drawn by the demands of war 


ie 1930 a larger proportion of the 
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us ‘‘gainfully employed” in the quaint phrase of the 
Census man. We have flocked away from farms into white- 
collar jobs. Most striking occupation of all—half the 
children of highschool age are actually in highschool 


industries, by the vacuum caused when new immigration 
laws shut off European labor, and pushed by economic and 
other disadvantages in the South, including the scourge of 
the boll weevil. Because of emigration and the higher rate of 
natural increase of the white population, the rural South is 
“whitening.”” Mr. Woofter quotes surveys as showing that 
in the new occupations “‘the Negro has proved to be about as 
satisfactory in industrial labor as any other group which 
these industries have been able to secure.” 


ie RECENT years Negroes appear to have been gaining 

some ground, despite many handicaps, in semi-skilled and 
skilled occupations, and “a recent nationwide survey of 
business owned by Negro proprietors showed a rapid ex- 
pansion in the number of these concerns. . . .” “Deficiency 
of European immigration also encouraged a flood from our 
northern and southern neighbors, Canada and Mexico. It 
also served to increase the movement from the territories, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines to the continental 
United States.” The Mexican population of the United 
States more than quadrupled between 1910 and 1930. 
Mr. Woofter finds: 


The European foreigner and the Negro seem to be improving 
their industrial status in spite of difficulties; the Mexicans show 
signs of beginning the cycle in the heavy industries where their 
predecessors began; while the Indians are so small in number that 
they are a negligible factor. With the. Orientals the vocational 
problem of the second generation seems to be most acute. . . . 

While the race contacts have become more extensive in the past 
decade, friction has probably become less intensive. Foreign immi- 
grants have become successful farmers and have risen to skilled 
positions in industry, and Negroes, owing to the depressed condi- 
tion of southern agriculture, have deserted southern farms for 
northern industry in large numbers. Here they have made satis- 
factory progress. However, the position of the Negro in southern 
urban occupations is not so satisfactory, as he is losing ground in 
some of his traditional occupations. All groups have participated in 
the general progress of American education and public-health 
work, but the educational facilities of the Negroes (and of the 
Mexicans in Texas) are still inferior to those of white children. 

Economic and educational progress has meant the emergence of 
a middle class. No longer are all foreigners or colored people 
merely laborers. Some are skilled workmen, small business pro- 
prietors and professional men. 


A measure of the contribution of the foreign-born to Amer- 
ican life other than by pick and shovel appears in Mr. 
Woofter’s statement that “Over g percent of those listed in 
Who’s Who in America for 1929 were foreign-born. Even 
when reduced to about 8 percent by omitting the children of 
American parents born in foreign lands, this is a remarkable 
contribution for the foreign-born group which constitutes 
only 11 percent of the total population.” 

In 1900, women constituted 17.7 percent of all employed 
persons, and in 1930, 21.9 percent. In the chapter on The 
Activities of Women Outside the Home, S. P. Breckinridge 
shows that native white women have constituted a steadily 
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ncreasing percentage of women workers. In the thirty years 
the percentage of foreign-born women at work for wages 
remained constant, that of the Negro women declined 
slightly, and that of the native white rose by more than a 
third. The percentage of married women at work outside 
their homes has increased six times as rapidly as that of 
single women of the same ages. 

Formerly it was assumed that married women with children 
worked chiefly because they were separated from their husbands or 
because their husbands did not support them, but a better under- 
standing of the extent to which the household in its earlier form 
was a productive organization and of the resulting composite char- 
acter of the family income has made it clear that with the changes 
in the economics of the family it becomes necessary that either the 
wife and mother must earn, 
or the income of the husband 
and father must in some way 
be rendered more adequate. 


MIE ISS 


Among both men and 
women, the categories of 
work which still were ae 
expanding in importance 
at the time of the 1930 
Census were trade and 
transportation, clerical 
work, and the professions: 
in 1930 more than one- 
fifth of the nation’s work- 
ers were engaged in the 
transportation and dis- 
tribution of the nation’s 
goods. Mr. Hurlin re- 
marks that ‘“The role of 
middleman is increasing 
in importance despite all 
protestations. It may be, 
however, that the effi- 
ciency of the middleman 
has not increased as 
rapidly as that of the 
producer and there may 
be real validity in the cry 
for elimination of waste 
here.” 

Among the professions 
the machine age has seen 
technical engineers 
mount in numbers from 
70ooo in 1870 to more 
than 226,000 in 1930. ““The 2000 architects engaged in the 
professional designing of the American buildings of 1870 
were probably more adequate in number for their task than 
the 22,000 confronted by the vast scale and diversity of 
modern construction in 1930.” The new profession of the 
librarian rose by 1930 to the sizable total of over 30,000. 
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Today there are ten newspapermen where there was one in 1870. 
During the 1920’s alone the number of editors and reporters in- 
creased more than 50 percent. The group of professional authors 
grew from inconsequential proportions to a substantial total of 
twelve or thirteen thousand in 1930, twice the number enumerated 
in 1920. The nearly 60,000 artists of today may be compared with 
4000 at the beginning of this period, and again the largest part of 
this increase has come since 1920. The American public now sup- 
ports 40,000 actors as against 2000 in 1870, and 165,000 musicians 
as contrasted with 16,000 in 1870. Although the census figures do 
not furnish convincing proof that the artistic interests of the people 
have kept pace with the concentration of urban population during 
the seventy-year period, they do give evidence of substantial recent 
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Men from 45 to 54 have held their own as wage-earners through 
the past 30 years. From 55 to 64 they have lost slightly. From 
65 up they have been steadily pushed aside since the nineties 
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gains which hold promise for the future. The tenfold increase of the 
teaching profession hardly measures adequately the growth in 
education, since the pressure of the school population upon the 
supply of teachers and the supply of public funds is a critical aspect 
of the present educational situation. Of more than one million 
persons now engaged in teaching perhaps go percent are dependent 
upon employment in the public schools. In 1870 the census of 
occupations found 84,000 women in the teaching profession; in 
1930 there were over 800,000 women listed as teachers and pro- 
fessors including an absolute increase of 230,000 since 1920. 


The other side of the picture of Americans as workers is 
that which Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck outline in de- 
claring that “‘Of the three major forms of unemployment— 
the displacement of labor by machinery, seasonal unemploy- 
ment and the unemploy- 
ment of depression—none 
can be said to have been 
brought under control.” 
Looking at unemploy- 
ment in its review of the 
findings of the experts, 
the Committee declares: 
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... Along with physical 
illness and mental disease 
unemployment ranks as a 
major cause of suffering. 
Fortunately it has been less 
extensive among married 
men than among the wid- 
owed, separated and di- 
vorced, and much less than 
among the single, if we may 
: judge by a few sample 
studies. Fewer women than 
men have lost their jobs, and 
the old appear to have re- 
mained unemployed a much 
longer time than the young, 
According to an estimate 
commonly used there were 
10,000,000 unemployed in 
the summer of 1932, al- 
though if there were a system 
of recording those out of 
work, the margin of error in 
this estimate might be found 
wide. 

Insecurity of employment 
is characteristic of the eco- 
nomic process, and no doubt 
if control of rates of change 
were possible, unemploy- 
ment could be greatly re- 
duced. Free land no longer 
offers an outlet. Emergency relief is inadequate. The larger prob- 
lem seems to be that of making the proper application of the prin- 
ciple of insurance. .. . 


The forces that lie behind unemployment—including our 
lessening need of man-power for farms and factories, the 
shifts in ways of work and the demands for the products of 
work are suggested in summary by Mr. Hurlin: 


It is inevitable that profound changes have occurred in the life 
and labor of a people whose physical production has increased 
twenty-five- or thirty-fold during six decades. The sheer physical 
expansion of activity has far outstripped the growth of population. 
A new industrial world has been created with whose occupations 
the best knowledge and skill of the seventies would be helpless to 
cope. In the midst of restless progress in the techniques of produc- 
tion and in a domestic market without known limits the super- 
structure of twentieth-century industrial life has been erected. 
Built on a base of coal, steel and iron, the growth of American in- 
dustry may be roughly measured by the increase in the production 
of pig iron from one and one-half million tons annually at the close 
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ever been granted to the children of the common — 
people in any land or age.”’ Mr. Hurlin finds that 
of the total population between the ages of five 
and twenty, 72.6 percent were in school in 1930 
in contrast to 51.5 percent in 1900. “Growth has — 
been proportionately much more rapid in the 
secondary schools and the universities and col- 
leges than in the elementary schools and several _| 
million persons have thus been removed from ~ 
full-time gainful employment by the increased 
popularity of non-compulsory higher education.” ~ 
C. Luther Fry and Mary Frost Jessup find that — 
attendance at the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools increased between 1906 and 1926 at twice 
as rapid a rate as that in public elementary and 
secondary institutions. The Committee declares 
that ‘“‘few countries have ever been so eager for 
education as the United States.” In the fact that 
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When women work, this is what they do. Note the sharp increase shown in 
clerical service, trade and transportation and in professional services 


of the sixties to the amazing totals of thirty and forty million tons 
per year during the decade of the 1920’s. From 1899 to 1929 the 
output per worker in manufacturing industry increased more than 
50 percent. In an environment of ceaseless change in technology, 
in volume of production, in consumption habits, marketing tech- 
niques, prices, wages, income and purchasing power the American 
people have sought and found their livelihoods and the attendant 
fortunes and disasters. Each successive decade has seen a remark- 
able transformation in the quality and diversity of occupations. 
The continuous breakdown, subdivision and reassembly of old jobs 
and skills and the constant creation of new tasks with the conse- 
quent shifts in the range and character of employment opportunity 
have become leading characteristics of present-day industry. 


At the end of the first three decades of the century he sees 
us a “maturing industrial and commercial civilization”: 


The new entrant in the world of gainful occupation 
of the 1930’s confronts a range of opportunities for work 
which differs radically from that of two decades ago, or 
even from that which prevailed at the close of the 
World War. A remarkable expansion of the technical 
professions and an increasing demand for specialized 
training have been accompanied by a decline in the 


American highschools now enroll 50 percent of 
the country’s children of appropriate age they 
find ‘evidence of the most successful single effort 
which government in the United States has ever 
put forth.” 

Despite our successes there are still gaps in the 
educational system, as will. be observed in the 
segment of the adjoining chart showing “‘chil- 
dren five to fifteen years not at school or work.” The gaps are 
greater for Negro children than for white. Mr. Woofter 
finds that there still are 250,000 Negro children aged seven 
to thirteen who are not in school, though Negro education 
at all levels has shown progress since 1900, especially through 
the interests of the General Education Board, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the Jeanes Fund and other interested 
groups. “In some districts the Negroes do not even receive 
for their schools what they have paid in school taxes. . . . 
By every measure the progress made by Negro education 
has been rapid but not sufficiently rapid to catch up with 
the white schools. The Negro schools of today are about 
what the white schools were a generation ago.”’ Considering 


relative importance of the more arduous manual occu- 
pations as the proportion of the population engaged in 
white-collar work has shot upward. The occupational 
shifts of the last decade exhibit the marked character- 
istics of a maturing industrial and commercial civiliza- 
tion in which freedom of employment opportunity is 
more limited than in the days of vast unclaimed re- 
sources and a beckoning frontier. There is reason for 
increasing concern with the revamping of traditional 
educational and training patterns as a means of en- 
hancing the human values of modern life. With the 
twentieth century has come the beginning of a new 
quest for stability and security in life in contrast to the 
easy reliance upon indefinite expansion characteristic 
of a country in its youth. 


For the youngest generation of present-day 
Americans schools have become “‘in an important 
sense substitutes for the employing agencies of 
earlier times,’ Charles H. Judd points out in the 
chapter on Education. Present-day children in 
the United States “enjoy more years of exemption 
from the responsibilities of self-support than have 
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How the total population of the U. S. is distributed by “primary activity.” 
The number gainfully occupied has increased steadily since the Civil War 
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education of Indian children he observes that ““The Indian 
office has moved expeditiously to put into effect the changes 
suggested by the survey of Indian Administration made in 
1928.”” Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton estimate 
that though the slowing up of population growth is giving 
a declining number of children of school age there will be an 
offset in rising proportions actually attending school. “If the 
highest attendance standards prevailing in 1930 in any geo- 
graphical section had been universal, there would have been 
about 2,300,000 more children seven to sixteen years of age 
in school. This is about double the decline in the population 
of this age which may be expected during the next decade.” 

Freedom resulting from local control and private initia- 
tive, Professor Judd declares, has characterized the develop- 
ment of American 
schools from the days 
of the frontier. Diver- 
sity of practice makes 
comprehensive state- 
ments difficult but from 
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which is supplied by these lay trustees is far from advantageous. 
Even where there are county superintendents with some supervisory 
responsibilities, there is little or no improvement in the situation. 
County superintendents are commonly elected by popular vote. 
They are low-salaried officials usually without professional train- 
ing. A hopeful tendency in some states is toward strengthened state 
supervision. In other states there is a movement toward enlarge- 
ment of school units through consolidation of districts with the 
resulting possibility of employing trained supervisors. 


The road to consolidation, however, as pictured by 
J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner, “has frequently 
been rough and rocky and fraught with possibilities of 
much village and country misunderstanding.” 


This has been especially true in states where there has been little 
or no general state planning. In some cases the influx of country 
pupils overtaxed limited 
village school facilities 
and if a consolidated dis- 
trict could not be effected 
some plan of excluding 
such pupils was resorted 
to, because tuition charges 
had not been calculated 
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the evidence submitted 
in his chapter he finds 
that ‘‘The general 
trend is undoubtedly 
in the direction of a 
recognition of the 
school as society’s chief 
agency for the care and 
protection of children. 
The definition of pub- 
lic education is being 
broadened every year.” 
General tendencies 
may be enumerated as 
follows: 

The curricula of educa- 
tional institutions of all 
types are being expanded 
and are being increasingly 
adapted to the diverse 
needs of all classes of 
learners. More attention 
is being given than ever before to the training of teachers. Methods 
of teaching are being cultivated which are far in advance of the 
sterile, formal methods common in earlier times. The material 
equipment of schools and colleges is being steadily improved. 
Administration is more and more being committed to experts. 
Above all, there is a very general effort to arrive by scientific 
methods at clear, objective accounts of the results of educational 
operations. Tests and measures and analytical studies are producing 
a science of education which promises to be one of the major 
contributions of America to the social sciences. 

“Schools have assumed responsibility for many phases of 
child care and training which formerly were thought of as 
belonging wholly to the home. . . . No single indication 
of the trend toward the enlargement of the scope of the 
activities of schools is more impressive than the provision 
of health care and health instruction as a part of public 
education.”” On the other hand ‘the administration of 
athletics in schools and colleges is badly out of control.” 

In school administration and supervision generally Pro- 
fessor Judd believes that the least satisfactory situation is 
probably to be found in the rural areas. 

There are in the United States approximately 150,000 school dis- 
tricts, of which the great majority are rural. In some districts hav- 
ing one-room schools there are three school trustees—three lay 
officials to supervise the work of a single teacher. In many states 
there are more school trustees than teachers. The type of supervision 
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How all persons over 16 who are gainfully occupied earn their living. 
The great shift of our time is out of agriculture into other pursuits 


to include capital costs. In 
some cases village boards 
build new buildings on 
their own account, only to 
find themselves in real fi- 
nancial difficulties when 
trying to pay for them. In 
other cases state legisla- 
tion has been forced 
through whereby rural 
territory may withdraw 
from consolidated or joint 
village-country school 
districts. The village 
schools deprived of coun- 
try support for capital 
outlay are facing bank- 
ruptcy. Country families 
are forced to patronize 
an educational system on 
a commercial basis of tui- 
tion in which they have 
no voice in management 
or in policy-making. 
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This trend toward consolidation of schools is one of two 
devices adopted in the effort to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. Despite its difficulties Professor Judd finds that 
“the advantages of a large school are steadily tending to 
overcome these objections,’ though in 1930 we still had 
nearly 151,000 one-room schools. The other device is the 
use of state funds to supplement local resources, a method 
which in Professor Judd’s belief, ‘tis crude and does not go 
far toward correcting inequalities.” A recent survey found 
that current expenses varied widely among different states 
with Alabama, for example, showing an annual average of 
$26.72 per pupil and Arizona of $103.74. Professor Judd 
predicts that the survey of educational finance to be made 
by the United States Office of Education will show that 
“the antiquated systems of taxation which now exist in most 
of the states cannot carry the burdens of the expanding 
educational program.” 

As students of population Warren S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton analyze other stresses which bear on our educa- 
tional system. Only about a quarter of our youths from 
seventeen to twenty are now in the schools, and the factors 
of population growth are not yet operating to cut down 
the numbers of young people of senior high school, college 
and university age. Between 1900 (Continued on page 56) 
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WHAT WE HAVE 


richness of natural resources have 
helped shape the pattern of American 
culture. There has been land for the taking, 
great stands of virgin forest, mineral de- 


Sic colonial times the abundance and 


Pride of possession is still ours. In spite of sinful 
waste we have plenty of coal, oil, metal, timber. 
We need never go hungry. But it is hard to compute 
our family income, and real earnings have im- 
proved radically in only nine of the last thirty years 


posits which have made possible a more 
rapid growth of production in this field dur- 
ing the past thirty years than in any other branch of indus- 
try. Now the nation is passing out of the pioneer stage of 
exploitation. Does the change cast a shadow on the future? 
For minerals and power resources the question is answered 
by F. G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld; for agricul- 
tural and forest land, by O. E. Baker. 

Mr. Tryon and Miss Schoenfeld find that between 1899 
and 1929 mineral production increased by 286 percent. 
Mineral output lay behind the growth in the power equip- 
ment of the country which increased by 2510 percent during 
that period if passenger automobiles are included. The prob- 
lem they foresee in the utilization of metals and coal is “‘not 
absolute exhaustion at some distant date but rather increas- 
ing cost in the near future through the growing difficulties of 
mining” as the most accessible deposits are used up. So far 
this tendency has been offset (prices have gone steadily 
down) by increased technical efficiency in both the produc- 
tion and the use of minerals. ““We are moving toward a posi- 
tion where the great bulk of the world’s annual require- 
ments of metal will be met from scrap. The demand for vir- 
gin metal will consist chiefly in replacing the annual loss 
through dissipating uses, wastage and corrosion. Obviously 
such a condition is far in the future, but the tendency is 
unmistakable. . . .” Increased efficiency in the use of coal 
between 1909 and 1929 made it possible for the electric 
public-utility plants, for example, to reduce by two thirds 
the pounds of fuel per kilowatt hour: the average consump- 
tion of energy per unit of product for all industries and 
railroads combined declined by approximately one third 
during that period. 

We also developed the inexhaustible resource of water 
power, though at the end of 1930 we were utilizing less than 
40 percent of our potential water-power resources, accord- 
ing to the United States Geological Survey. These estimates 
are conservative and systematic construction of storage dams 
might multiply potential power several fold. However, this 
form of power goes “‘only a little way” toward meeting our 
requirements for energy. ‘‘Water power does furnish 40 
percent of the electricity generated by the public utilities 
but only 7 percent of the total energy consumption of the 
country, including that used in the form of heat.” 

At the moment the question arising from our resources of 
minerals is not a scarcity but oversupply: 

Considering the minerals as a whole and the country as a whole, 
the immediate outlook is for ample supplies available at declining 
cost. As far as the mineral and power resources are concerned, 
there is nothing to indicate the emergence of a serious limiting 
factor in the next ten years. At the same time, shifts in sources of 


supply will undoubtedly continue, individual minerals may rise in 
relative price and there may be increased pressure for tariffs. 

In fact, the immediate social problems growing out of the min- 
erals seem less those of scarcity than of superabundance. Men are 
thinking of the coal question, the oil question and even the metal 
question in terms of controlling the economic wastes of overdevel- 
opment and destructive competition. The urge for change in 
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economic organization is strong, and it comes primarily not from 
consumers complaining of a shortage, but from owners unable to 
dispose of a troublesome surplus and from mine workers who want 
protection against low wages and unemployment. 


Looking ahead, however, the problem alters: 


In the long-time outlook the outstanding facts are the growing 
difficulties of mining and the prospect of an ultimate increase in 
cost. The tendencies are unmistakable, and the experience of Eng- 
land shows how early in the exploitation of a mineral resource the 
stage of increasing cost may arrive. England’s original endowment 
of non-ferrous metal was considerable (though not great), yet it 
lasted only about a hundred and fifty years at the accelerated pace 
of production which followed the Industrial Revolution. In‘that 
period England has exhausted all of the best of her copper, her 
lead, her tin and most of her high-grade iron ores, in all of which 
she led the world during the early nineteenth century. England’s 
endowment of coal was among the richest in the world, and ac- 
cording to the British geologists only 6 percent of the original re- 
serve has thus far been removed. But in the course of winning the 
first 6 percent, the British have been driven to use seams as thin as 
14 inches and to seek thicker coal at depths as great as 3500 feet. 
Because of this, it costs Britain more labor to mine a ton of coal 
today than it did fifty years ago, and the increased burden is a drag 
on her entire industrial life. The problem of conservation is not to 
prepare for a day centuries hence when all the coal and metal shall 
be gone, but to minimize the readjustment to a stage of increasing 
cost which in some of the older lands has already arrived and in the 
United States is only a matter of time. The prospect is clear enough 
to make the prevention of needless waste a major social responsibility. 


HOUGH “the agricultural conquest of the continent is 

scarcely more than half complete,” Mr. Baker finds that 
our former land policies are clearly obsolete. ‘“These were 
based, perhaps unconsciously, on the assumption of a 
rapidly increasing population and need for farm products in 
Europe as well as in the United States and on a stationary 
agricultural technique: whereas the prospect at present is for 
an advancing technique and a stationary population.” As is 
shown in the accompanying chart, agricultural production 
has gone steadily up, aided by machinery and improved 
methods in farming, despite declines in numbers of workers 
and a stationary crop area: 


The pioneer age is past. There is less opportunity now than in 
former times for the man with strong arms and a stout heart, but no 
money, to hew a farm from the forest or plow it out of the prairie 
sod. This is not primarily because nearly all except the poorest land 
is in private ownership, for many farms can be bought for less than 
the cost of the buildings—the land is given away—but rather be- 
cause there is a persistent surplus of farm products and prices are so 
low that even the best farmers on the best land can scarcely make 
a modest living. 


The problem is “how to control the use of land so that pro- 
duction will be continuously adjusted to consumption.” 
Our shift from a predominantly rural to an urban civiliza- 
tion has been made possible, Mr. Baker believes, ‘“‘by the 
advance in agricultural technique, particularly in the ap- 
plication of power.” That shift has drawn people from the 
farms, and especially from the least productive land. 
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Committee finds in its review that “‘the threat of 
an insufficient supply of food or fiber in the 
future now appears to exist no longer.’ There is 
emergent, however, the problem of “rural 
poverty areas.”” The drain on the country has 
been not only that of its primary resources and 
population but also of wealth. This may be 
mitigated in the future by an expansion in the 
non-agricultural uses of land—an outlook which 
Mr. Baker sketches in the rise of the villages, the 
use of the automobile to connect workers living 
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in the country with wages in city or town, the 
removal of some factories toward rural settings. 


Such a development would contribute to the 
solution of one of the most serious agricultural 
problems. Progress in agricultural technique has 
involved continued drain of rural wealth to the 
cities, not only the investment represented in 
the rearing and education of young people who 
leave the farms, but also the wealth that passes 


1905 1910 Mey ay 


1935] in the distribution of estates to the children. This 


In 20 years production has gone up a third, crop acreage only an eighth, 
while labor employed has gone down. Put another way, production per 
acre has increased nearly 20 percent, and production per man, 40 percent 


“Clearly there is need to plan for the future and develop a 
program of land utilization—national, state and local—to 
mitigate the suffering incident to the slow abandonment of 
thousands of low-producing farms; to provide the operators 
of these farms and their families with better social services 
and to utilize more effectively not only their land but also 
their labor and intelligence.” 

About 100 million acres of virgin saw timber remain of 
possibly some 800 million that we had two centuries ago. In 
all we have probably some 500 million acres of forest and 
cut-over land. 

Twelve years ago it was estimated that the annual cut, including 
waste and destruction by insects and fires, was four times the an- 
nual growth, and a severe shortage of lumber was anticipated in a 
few decades. Recent estimates indicate a somewhat lower ratio of 
consumption to growth, yet the drain on saw timber particularly is 
suggestive of future scarcity. It is still too early to predict the effect 
of the declining birthrate and the gradual but appar- 
ently permanent decline in consumption per capita on 
future timber requirements. At present the surplus of 
lumber is as great as of agricultural products and dis- 
tress in the lumbering industry is, perhaps, even greater 
than in agriculture. 


60,000 


40,000 


Use of lumber declined from about 500 board 
feet per capita at the beginning of the century to 
about 300 in the years preceding the depression. If 
the price of lumber should rise relatively to other 
building materials (“the present price is un- 
profitable to many if not most lumber com- 
panies’’) the tendency will be to use more brick, 
steel, plasterboard and the like. Mr. Baker sees the 
need for a policy to use the poorer grades of forest 
land for recreation, game preserves, protection of 
water supplies and prevention of floods, rather 
than the production of wood. “It is probable that 
much of the forest and cut-over land which is 
reverting to the county or state through tax delin- 
quency will be developed primarily for such uses.” 

Though vast areas of agricultural land have suf- 
fered losses of surface soil by erosion and others 
have been affected by the failure to replace the 
chemical elements removed by growing crops, the 


is a vast amount, difficult to estimate, but prob- 
ably of the magnitude of a quarter, a third, or 
possibly a half of the total value of farm property 
in each generation. There has been no counter- 
flow of wealth from the cities of comparable mag- 
nitude. The development of the villages would greatly diminish 
this drain. If full-time or part-time employment could be found 
in a nearby village for the son or daughter whose labor is not 
needed on the farm, not only would this wealth, represented by 
an educated individual and that transmitted through inherit- 
ance, be retained in the community, but also such wealth as 
the son or daughter might accumulate. 


UCH accumulation of wealth would provide the means to im- 

prove living conditions in the community—houses provided 
with modern conveniences and more beautiful grounds, better 
roads, schools and churches. This would tend to attract city people 
who might wish to spend their vacations or their declining years 
in the country. More and more people are living where they want 
to live. The development of the village may not only diminish 
the flow of wealth from rural to urban areas, but even induce a 
counterflow consisting largely of expenditures for recreation by the 
young and middle-aged and for enjoyment by those who have 
retired from active life. The prosperity of New England and of 
California (prior to the recent universal depression), to cite 
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examples, was maintained in no small measure by such a flow of 
wealth from other areas. 


This is the outlook, but it is not a prophecy. The uncertainties 
in the situation—changes in our immigration policy, changes in 
tariff policy both in the United States and abroad, the possibility 
of rapid industrialization in the Orient, with development of an 
effective demand for farm products—are too great to permit a 
definite conclusion. Moreover, if urban unemployment becomes 
chronic the present trend in land utilization in many localities 
may be materially altered. 


Of these things we may be sure: that the soil resources are being 
depleted and often wasted; that there will be further progress in 
agricultural technique; that there will be notable regional and 
local shifts in production; 
that a decreasing pro- 
portion of the population 
engaged in full-time farm- 
ing will be able to produce 
plenty for everyone in the 
nation to eat; that both 
public and private action 
will be necessary to solve 
the vast problems of land 
utilization; and that the 
family farm and individual 
initiative will remain 
characteristic features of 
American agriculture. 

Efforts to compute 
our national wealth are 
attended with the great- 
est difficulty. In the 
chapter on Trends in 
Economic Organiza- 
tion, Edwin F. Gay and 
Leo Wolman declare 
that “If the wealth of 
the United States be 
regarded as the capacity 
of its industry and agri- 
culture to produce 
goods, of its buildings 
to house its inhabitants 
and its industry, then 
the wealth of the United 
States has experienced a 
vast increase in the past several decades. Measured in terms 
of prices, however, indexes of wealth reflect price fluctua- 
tions, changes in the assessed valuation of real property, 
varying farm values and the like.” They quote such an 
estimate made by the National Industrial Conference Board 
from the decennial censuses of Wealth, Debt and Taxation, 
showing that between 1914 and 1920 the total wealth of the 
United States increased from 192 to 489 billions of dollars. 
When allowance is made for declines in price levels following 
1920 the estimated total wealth of 1929 stood at 362 billions. 
On the distribution of this wealth “‘we are even more in the 
dark. In spite of the deliberate attempts to promote the 
wider diffusion of ownership there is little evidence that any 
radical change in the distribution of wealth has taken place 
in this country during the past several decades.” 

Mr. Kolb and Mr. Brunner offer figures to show what 
recent years have meant to the wealth of the farmers. 
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Farm bankruptcies rose from 1.5 per 10,000 farms, the average 
from 1905 to 1914, to 20 in 1920 and 21.51 in 1922 and have av- 
eraged about 100 since that time. Rural banks failed by the hun- 
dreds throughout the decade. . . . Values of farm land and build- 
ings, which had risen from 16 billions in 1900 to 34 billions in rg10 
and to an inflated peak of 66 billions in 1920, had dropped to less 
than 48 billions by 1930. Farm indebtedness rose rapidly, mortgage 
debt on owner-operated farms alone increasing from 1.7 billions 


WHAT WE HAVE 


All figures in millions of acres 


EXTREME PHYSICAL POSSIBILITY 973 MILLION ACRES 


In 1929 we grew crops on somewhat over a third of the land capable of 
producing them. Another third needed only plowing to make it produce, - 
while the remaining third required drainage or clearing of forest growth 
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in 1910 to more than 4 billions in 1920 and to about 77 millions 
additional in 1930. In 1920, 54.8 percent of the farmers (full owners) 
were debt free; in 1930, 53.9 percent. Meanwhile the average 
farmer’s equity declined about one half. In all these trends there 
were wide variations among census regions and crop areas, for 
agriculture is a group of highly diversified callings variously 
affected by a multitude of factors. 

One of the outstanding developments of this period re- 
lating to our national wealth in general has been the concen- 
tration of business control, through mergers in manufactur- 
ing, mining, public utilities, banking and the like. ““The 
steady growth in numbers of stockholders in these great 
enterprises betokens the 
degree of confidence 
which this corporate 
development enjoyed”’; 
though since 1929 the 
public has looked at 
“Jeviathans of indus- 
try’ with a somewhat 
disillusioned eye. Pro- 
fessor Gay and Profes- 
sor Wolman quote an 
estimate of Gardiner C. 
Means to the effect that 
if the trends of 1924-27 
continued, within virtu- 
ally twenty years “‘half 
of the national wealth 
would be owned by the 
200 giant corporations.’ 
On the problem of 
social control of busi- 
ness organization (see 
also Professor Merriam’s 
article (pages 33-36) and 
excerpts from the Com- 
mittee’s review of find- 
ings, p. 52) these authors 
find the American pub- 
lic in ‘fa state of con- 
fusion.”’ They predict: 
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While no elaborate development of government functions may 
immediately grow out of the current discussion of economic plan- 
ning or the bills in Congress providing for the establishment of 
Economic Councils, it is clear that public preoccupation with the 
problems of industrial stability and financial safety and with the 
government’s part in achieving both is more general than before. 
It seems probable that control over public utilities and the banks 
will be extended and strengthened. And at every point in the con- 
temporary scene the suggestion springs unforced from the evidence 
that the future will almost certainly see a continuation of the ex- 
isting strong movement toward the building of institutions aiming 
to secure increased economic stability. 

For an estimate of the realized income of the people of the 
United States these authors cite the estimates of Willford I. 
King, showing that from 1914 to 1928 this rose from more 
than 35 to more than 89 billions of current dollars with a 
highly tentative*estimate of some g2 billions of dollars for 
1929. When allowance is made for the changing values of 
the dollar by translating these figures into 1913 dollars, the 
increase is from more than 35 billions in 1914 to just over 54 
billions in 1928. In the chapter on The People as Consumers 
Robert S. Lynd quotes the figures on per capita money in- 
come compiled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which show that in terms of 1913 dollars the share 
of the average American rose in a fluctuating line from $333 
in 1909 to $437 in 1929. On the distribution of incomes of all 
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sizes the authors of both chapters find no conclusive evidence 
since a study made in 1918 for the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. According to Mr. Lynd, “Those figures 
showed that 29 percent of the total income went to the 55 
percent of the gainfully employed earning less than $1200 
a year, 68 percent to the g2 percent earning less than $2500, 
76 percent to the 96 percent earning less than $3600, and 81 
percent to the 98 percent earning less than $5000; this means 
that 19 percent of the total income went to the 2 percent of the 
gainfully employed receiving $5000 and over.”’ Leo Wolman 
and Gustav Peck quote in the chapter on Labor the index 
of annual money and real earnings compiled by Paul H. 
Douglas for thirteen important classes of workers, amount- 
ing altogether to some 22 million persons. For money earn- 
ings the index figure was 74 in 1900 and 224—almost treble 
—in 1928. Real earnings, however, reflect no such spectacular 
rise: when living costs are figured in, the index measuring 
the real purchasing power of these workers rose by only a 
trifle more than one third (from an index number of 97 to 
132) between 1900 and 1928. The authors comment: 

The most striking features of this record of the movement of 
money and real earnings in the past thirty-nine years are the 
unchanging level of real earnings in all the years prior to 1919, the 
great influence exerted on real earnings by major changes in prices, 
and the very unusual risé in real earnings in the brief span of years be- 
tween 1919 and 1928. During the whole period from 1890 to 1918, 
the index numbers of real earnings moved within a range of only 
eight points. After the beginning of the war, when money wages 
started precipitately upward and were by 1919 more than 80 per- 
cent higher than in 1914, real wages, because of the steep rise in 
prices, had increased by no more than 5 percent. Only when prices 
had begun their large decline during and after the depression of 
1g21 did wages outstrip the cost of living and real earnings register 
a substantial advance. During only nine years of this last third of a 
century do the available records of the wages and cost of living of 
22 million employed workers show a radical improvement in 
position attributable to a rise in real earnings. 


Ba in terms of money, the authors believe that 
in recent years the average earnings of adult male em- 
ployes have not “greatly exceeded $30 a week, or $1560 a 
year.”’ Between 1929 and 1931, moreover, real earnings fell 
about 25 percent, and “evidence is piling up that much of 
the gain in real earnings won between 1919 and 1929 is now 
being dissipated,” 

After reviewing the earnings of women in industry, 
business, the professions and the civil service, Miss Breckin- 
ridge concludes that ‘‘although detailed information con- 
cerning the earnings of women is in most cases not available, 
from the data which exists it seems clear that not only are 
women’s earnings low but they are also conspicuously less 
than the earnings of men.” 

Professor Wolman and Professor Peck point out that 
family incomes have risen more than is indicated by the rise 
in real wages, owing to the increase in the employment of 
women and in the proportion of the gainfully employed. 
Moreover, ““The provision of free social services by govern- 
ment and philanthropic agencies, which add to the real 
income of wage-earners, is increasing at a rapid rate. The 
largest expenditures are for education, hospitals, charities, 
the conservation of health and recreation. The expense of 
charities, which was about equal to that for the conservation 
of health and recreation and which had been increasing less 
rapidly than these, has leaped far ahead of them since the 
beginning of the present depression.”’ Estimated expendi- 
tures for the free social services—education, libraries, recrea- 
tion, health, hospitals, charities and mothers’ pensions, rose 
from some $859,000,000 in 1915 to $3,705,314,000 in 1930. 
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(For public welfare, Professor Odum computes the increase 
as from $263,000,000 in 1903 to $1,293,000,000 in 1928. 
These figures include provision for war veterans which ac- 
counted for more than half the total, increasing from 
$157,000,000 in 1903 to $757,000,000 in 1928.) Clues to a 
rising standard of living appear in the greater (though still 
far from adequate) provisions for medical service; in in- 
creased school attendance, and more use of goods and serv- 
ices. ““The output and sale of foodstuffs, automobiles, hous- 
ing, household equipment as well as an infinite variety of 
services, such as electricity and the telephone, have been so 
great that it is inconceivable that they have not been bought 
in increasing quantity by a vast majority of the population.” 
The Committee, looking at our means of livelihood, con- 
cludes: 


No doubt the adequacy of wages for meeting minimum stand- 
ards of living will long remain a matter of dispute. The problem of 
wage adequacy is affected by the appeals of new goods such as 
radios, automobiles, moving pictures, telephones and reading 
matter. The number of such items in the future will be greater, and 
sacrifices in food or in other ways which affect health will be made, 
unless all of us can be better educated as consumers. There is, 
however, one interpretation which should be considered. Death- 
rates are still much higher in the low-income groups than in others. 
Until a point is reached where the deathrate does not vary accord- 
ing to income, it seems paradoxical to claim that wage-earners 
are receiving a living wage. 

Poverty is by no means vanquished, although how widespread 
it may be is not now known for there have been no recent compre- 
hensive studies of family income and expenditure. The indications 
are that even in our late period of unexampled prosperity there 
was much poverty in certain industries and localities, in rural areas 
as well as in cities which was not of a temporary or accidental 
nature. The depression has greatly intensified it. After this crisis 
is over the first task will be to regain our former standards, in- 
adequate as they were. The longer and the greater task, to achieve 
standards socially acceptable, will remain. 


In public money, the post-war years have brought a 
radical transformation. Though the price level is about 
where it was in 1914, Professor Gay and Professor Wolman 
find that ‘“‘the current outlay of the federal government is 
more than six times the pre-war; the national debt has 
grown nearly twenty-fold.” The effect of this burden on 
federal, state and local governments appear in Clarence 
Heer’s chapter on Taxation and Public Finance. In 1913 
the country’s aggregate tax bill was $23 per capita; in 1930, 
$84. Making allowance for the changes in value of money, 
the tax bill more than doubled in those years. War costs take 
the biggest share of the tax dollar and are the largest factor 
in increase of taxes. 


War costs of one kind or another consumed over a quarter of all 
taxes, federal, state and local, collected in the United States in 
1930. These costs, moreover, were responsible for 28 percent of the 
eight-billion-dollar increase in tax collections which came between 
1913 and 1930. The second largest share of the tax funds of the 
country is expended for education. Education took about a fifth 
of the tax dollar in 1930 and was responsible for a fifth of the total 
increase in the country’s tax burden as between 1913 and 1930. 
The cost of rural highways is another item toward which the 
American taxpayer contributes heavily. Fifteen percent of the 
total tax collections of the country were expended for this purpose 
in 1930 and nearly 18 percent of the total increase in the country’s 
tax bill between 1913 and 1930 was attributable to the growth of 
highway taxes... . 

In passing judgment on the post-war increase of taxes and in 
appraising the possibilities of future tax relief, it is important to 
bear in mind that 77 percent of the American tax burden, federal, 
state and local, is attributable to four items, war, education, rural} 
highways and municipal functions other than education. It is also 
important to remember that these four items account for nearly 
four fifths of the total increase in the tax burden as between 1913 
“(Continued on page 53) 
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WHAT WE THINK 


To judge by our periodicals, we think in waves and 


as actions have been reflected inevi- 
tably in the preceding sections of this 
issue in connection with our shifts in people, 
ways of living, wealth, work, leisure and the 
like. The setting of recent developments in 
opinion is formed in the statement by Mal- 
colm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice that ‘‘Personal isolation 
—inaccessibility to the demands of others for access to one’s 
attention is increasingly rare, and when desired, increas- 
ingly difficult to achieve.”” Newspapers have spread their 
coverage and widened their horizons, though their numbers 
have decreased and the number of cities with a single daily 
newspaper rose from 353 in 1900 to 913 in 1930. Advertis- 
ing, radio and movies bring conscious and unconscious pres- 
sures. The radio has widened the horizon of the individual 
even more vitally than the newspaper, these authors believe, 
‘since it makes him an auditory participant in distant events 
as they transpire and communicates to him some of the 
emotional values that inhere in them.” It has promoted 
“cultural levelling.” ““Negroes barred from entering uni- 
versities can receive instruction from the same institutions by 
radio; residents outside of the large cities who never have 
seen the inside of an opera house can become familiar with 
the works of the masters; communities where no hall exists 
large enough for a symphony concert can listen to the 
largest orchestras of the country; and the fortunes of a 
Negro comedy pair can provide social talk throughout the 
nation.” 
With the spread of the agencies of communication has 
been coupled a concentration of control: 


(Ua scion attitudes and ideas as well 


. . . For his news, the reader of the paper is dependent largely 
upon the great news-gathering agencies; for his motion pictures, 
there is dependency upon a group of well-organized producers; for 
his radio, he comes more and more in contact with large and 
powerful stations, dominated increasingly by the nation-wide 
broadcasting organizations. . . ..Greater possibilities for social 
manipulation, for ends that are selfish or socially desirable, have 
never existed. The major problem is to protect the interests and 
welfare of the individual citizen. 


PERCENTAGE 
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Populor Scientific 


1300 1905, 1310 1915 1920 1925 1930 i 


He who runs may read this chart showing changing reading 
habits. The rising line is the scientific, the falling line the 
religious in the total circulations of groups of representative 
periodicals. Popular science is practical rather than theoretical 


troughs. Now we are concerned with reform, and now 
we aren't. The War profoundly affected all thinking. 
The outstanding change is the rise in scientific and factual 
and the decline in religious authority and sanctions 


Within this framework, the visible currents of attitude are 
conflicting and confusing, especially as they involve different 
groups in the social structure. In the chapter on Law and 
Legal Institutions, for example, Charles E. Clark and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas find that “there has been evolved by de- 
grees an increased recognition of the dependence of the 
individual on society, a whittling away of the notion of 
equality of bargaining power between labor and capital, a 
denial of the adequacy of self-help under the complex condi- 
tions of present society and the desirability of dominant 
influence by the state in protecting those who are in no 
position to protect themselves.” 


ET, considering labor, Leo Wolman and Gustay Peck 

observe that “‘Against the risks of industry for the wage- 
earners, employers have made little voluntary provision,” 
though with the depression ‘“‘There is evidence in the recent 
shift in public opinion with regard to old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance that the optimism and drift of the 
post-war decade have been succeeded by rising interest in 
programs of social reform.” The organized labor movement 
itself, which has suffered a heavy loss in numbers since 1920, 
in general has been “‘more concerned with the achievement 
of limited particular ends than with the problems of funda- 
mental changes in the organization of our economic and 
political society. . . . With the onswing of the revolution- 
ary movement abroad and its echo in this country, American 
trade unions have appeared as a bulwark of the present 
order.” Other contradictions in our philosophies of the place 
of government appear in Professor Merriam’s discussion, 
Pp. 33-36 of this issue. 

The conflicting currents within ourselves as consumers 
observed by Robert S. Lynd are quoted elsewhere in these 
pages. Viewing “‘the spiritual values of life’? the Committee 
finds that ‘Moral guidance is peculiarly difficult, when the 
future is markedly different from the past.” We have “the 
anomalies of prohibition and easy divorce; strict censorship 
and risqué plays and literature; scientific research and laws 
forbidding the theory of evolution; contraceptive informa- 
tion legally outlawed but widely utilized.” Whether or not 
our new mobility has had the “broadening” effects usually 
ascribed to travel is a question for which no clear answer is 
found by the authors who consider it. 

On the other hand there seems a concerted forward move- 
ment of interest in the spread of education, previously out- 
lined, and in the increased interest in art in obvious and 
other forms sketched by Frederick P. Keppel in his chapter 
on The Arts in Social Life. The Committee concludes from 
Mr. Keppel’s findings that ‘‘Art appears to be one of the 
great forces which stand between maladjusted man and 
mental breakdown, bringing him comfort, serenity and joy.” 


It appears, from inquiries, that while conscious enjoyment of 
the fine arts is becoming more general, a much more widespread 
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movement is the artistic appreciation, both as to color and design, 
of the common objects which surround us in our daily lives. That 
these changes are largely unconscious, and that they are seldom 
recognized as touching the field of the arts, does not detract from 
their significance. 


Another major movement of ideals and opinions as well 
as achievements is that traced by Lawrence K. Frank in 
the chapter on Childhood and Youth: “‘the growing belief 
in the possibility of directing and controlling social life 
through the care and nurture of children.” From this comes 
“an increasing disposition to assess homes and families, 
schools, churches and the multitudinous activities and agen- 
cies of modern life in terms of what they are doing to human 
life, especially to children.” 

The chapter on Changing Social Attitudes and Interests 
by Hornell Hart carries the explicit records of the report in 
the field of opinion. It is based “‘almost entirely upon statis- 


than other types of periodicals published in that part of the 
country. For the nation as a whole, however, Protestant 
periodicals have dropped to one fifth the proportion of total 
circulation which they held in 1900. Among readers of peri- 
odicals and books the Bible seems to receive less than half 
the attention it had twenty-five years ago. A weighted index 
showed a peak of attention given to religious matters in 
leading periodicals in 1925-28 and a low-point in 1931-32. 
The heaviest loss has been the disappearance of church 
interests from the women’s magazines. Professor Hart 
comments: 

This may have resulted in part from declining general prestige 
of the church as an institution. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that under the patriarchal form of family life, which prevailed 
until very recently in Euro-American civilization, women were 
largely excluded from political, business and professional activities. 
One major outlet for their executive, creative and social energies 


was found in the church. In recent years the general adoption of 
woman suffrage, the 


tical analyses of inter- 
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to the various topics 

has been analyzed, 

but also the degree of endorsement or opposition was con- 
sidered carefully in this study. 

The main stream that Professor Hart finds in these analy- 
ses is the rise of science in American thinking, a development 
suggested quantitatively in the graph showing relative in- 
creases in circulation of popular scientific publications. 
“The most fundamental change in the intellectual life of the 
United States reflected in the data covered by this study is 
the apparent shift from Biblical authority and religious sanc- 
tions to scientific and factual authority and sanctions,” a 
change made clear by several different kinds of compilations. 
It is the immediately practical rather than the theoretical 
phases of the sciences that have increasingly absorbed public 
attention. On the other hand philosophic topics have 
“passed through a depression,’ with one peak coming just 
before the War and another in 1930-31. 

Among the religious journals, the records show that the 
papers published in the eastern states bordering the Atlantic 
have lost most heavily in circulation in comparison with 
other types of periodicals; on the other hand religious papers 
published in the Far West have grown a little more rapidly 


assistance of Mary 

Frost Jessup. These 
authors find that a review of the evidence indicates “that 
institutional religion is characterized by a high degree of 
stability and persistence.” About 55 percent of the popula- 
tion over thirteen years of age were enrolled as church mem- 
bers in each of the years 1906, 1916 and 1926. Enrollment 
does not necessarily imply active participation, but is be- 
lieved to furnish “‘a significant social index.” Since 1926 no 
data on membership is available including all denomina- 
tions, but returns from thirty-four important Protestant 
denominations covering five years prior to 1931 show an 
increase somewhat less than that of population, and in 1930 
no increase was reported. Five church members out of eight 
in the United States belong to the Protestant denomina- 
tions, while Roman Catholics (the largest single denomina- 
tion), Jews and other non-Protestants account for three out 
of eight. Between 1906 and 1926 the adult membership 
of the Roman Catholic Church increased 25 percent, 
while the rate of expansion for Protestant bodies was 46 
percent. Cessation of immigration has slowed up the 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church. The authors com- 
ment further: 
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If one takes into consideration the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward contraception, which has resulted in the 
maintenance of a birthrate greatly in excess of the Protestant rate, 
the relatively slow increase in Catholic membership becomes even 
more surprising. 


Church expenditures between 1916 and 1926 increased 
by 149 percent, or half as rapidly again as national income, 
but not as rapidly as expenditures for education, which 
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1. Magazine discussion of family and sex matters had two peaks 
—one in 1910-14 and one in 1930-31. The latter may or may not 
have reached its crest. 

2. Prostitution and immediately related topics provided nearly 
half of the sex-morals subject matter in magazines in 1910-14 but 
in 1930-31 had given place to birth control, divorce and non- 
commercial sex relations. 

3. Approval of birth control, of easy divorce and of extra- 
marital sex relations in magazine articles was larger in proportion 


gained 215 percent during that dec- 
ade. “People may not be attending 
their churches as regularly as they 
once did, but they are supporting 
them financially on a scale never 
known before.” 

Analyses by Mr. Fry and Miss Jes- 
sup show a decline in dogma in the 
churches and a rising interest since 
1908 in the ‘‘social gospel.’ Pro- 
nouncements of the churches in 
this field have become increasingly 
inclusive: 


From an interpretation limited to the 


improvement of the condition of the in- | 


dustrial worker and to such prohibitory 
measures as Sabbath observance, the 
conception has been broadened to include 
international affairs, social justice, racial 
problems, the family, education, and al- 
most every imaginable phase in the 
development of the individual and 


The man turns the wheel, 


lets up on his gas. 

The big car swerves a 

little, the hard tire shrieks 

on the wet curve. 

The damp brake band 

grips the hard drum. 

‘What a day to drive, so 
darn wet’’, the man grumbles 
to himself. 

The big engine purrs, 

pistons move in the 

smooth steel cylinder block. 
The heavy crank and counters 


to disapproval in 1924-27 than either 
before or later. 

4. Toleration of extra-marital sex rela- 
tions by the general public, as reflected in 
short stories, moving pictures and plays, 
has lately been several times as great as it 
was in 1900. 

5. The women’s periodicals gave far 
more attention and toleration to breaches 
of the sexual morality code in 1931-32 
than the magazines of 1g00-05. More 
attention and more toleration were given 
by the mass circulation magazines of 
1931-32. Much more attention and still 


more toleration or approval were given by 


the “intellectual”? magazines of 1931-32. 
More interested still, but avowedly most 
opposed to extra-marital relations, were 
the sensational periodicals. 

6. Moving pictures were more apt than 
any class of magazines studied to present 
divorce and sexual irregularities in an 
approving light. 

7. The waning power of religious sanc- 
tions is closely related with the recent rise 
of antagonism against monogamistic sex 


society. 


Important among recent develop- splash in oil. 


ments have been the discussions of 
birth control by several denomina- 
tions. Coupled with wider interests 
has come a great expansion in the 
activities of the churches in recrea- 
tion, education and philanthropy. 
Wider circles of church interest and 
activity are reflected in Professor 
Hart’s study by what he terms “‘the 
rise of ‘open-minded religion,’” in 
which the avowed goals are ‘“‘fulfill- 
ment of personality, the attainment 
of rich experience and the achieve- 
ment of basic values here on earth.” 
The topics ‘‘God” and “‘Religion and 
Science” have reached new high 
levels of attention and approval 
while ‘‘traditional Christianity has 
been sinking to a new low point in public interest and es- 
teem as expressed in magazines.” 

The Committee’s review expresses the belief that ‘Church 
and family have lost many of their regulatory influences over 
behavior, while industry and government have assumed a 
greater degree of control.’”’ Speaking of the family, W. F. 
Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts remark that “family status as 
such has been declining in importance, though to what 
degree in recent years can only be inferred. Loyalty to the 
club, the school, the city, the team, the state, competes with 
loyalty to the family, yet no one of these groups absorbs the 
individual as fully as the family did historically. As 
the forces determining family status weaken, therefore, 
the individualization of the members is accentuated.” 

In the field of sex and family relations Professor Hart 
summarizes his analyses as follows: 


evenly down. 
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along. Again the brake 


The car slows to a stop. 
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“in 1908 and 1915. These two reform movements appear to have 


mores. 
Discussing these trends he declares: 


Changes in sex attitudes have probably 
been connected to some extent with tech- 
nological developments, such as the in- 
troduction of the automobile and the 
dissemination of birth-control devices; 
with the results of industrial development 
such as the growth of cities; with the trans- 
fer of functions from the home to the fac- 
tory; and with the disintegration of 
patriarchal family conceptions. . . . The 
evidence, however, suggests to the investi- 
gator that a major factor in recent shifts 
of attitudes toward sex behavior has been 
the breakdown of traditional religious 
control and partially worked out attempts 
to substitute scientific criteria. 

Opposition to prochibition in maga- 
zines had increased .by 1931 to five 
times the amount expressed in 1914. 
Opinions expressed about drinking 
had also shifted toward the wet side, but not so extremely. 
Both wets and drys expressed disapproval of the saloon and 
the liquor business before prohibition and of bootlegging 
since. In the discussion of prohibition as well as in that of 
sex, religious sanctions were found to play a decreasing part. 
Drinking by women was more common in short stories of 
1931-32 than in 1900-05 though no striking changes in 
approval or disapproval of drinking appear in a comparison 
of these periods. ‘‘The moving pictures, however, were more 
than three times as wet as were the short stories of either 
period.” 

The magazines reflect a “‘pre-war peak of uplift and re- 
form discussion”’: 
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The campaign against commercialized vice culminated in 
1910-14 while that against the liquor traffic reached high points 
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been closely related with a general wave of discussion about move- 
ments to correct economic and social abuses and injustices by 
means of legislation and\of welfare work. This general wave 
reached its highest volume of discussion in 1910-14, falling off 
after the war to only 55 percent of its maximum height. 


Detailed analyses tabulated in the chapter show the fol- 
lowing high points in the respective topics in successive 
periods: In 1905-09 came poverty, slums, tenements, stand- 
ards of living, charities and philanthropy, social settlements, 
child labor and sweating, immigration and naturalization 
and taxation topics other than income, inheritance and 
“single” taxes. The following five years, 1910-14, saw the 
crests of discussion of juvenile and domestic relations courts; 
mothers’ pensions, minimum wage; industrial accidents, 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation; insurance 
(state and compulsory); trusts and monopolies; income, 
inheritance and “‘single”’ taxes; referendum, recall and pri- 
maries; woman suffrage, feminism, Progressive Party, 
eugenics, prostitution, church and social problems. Between 
1g15 and 1918 the peaks recorded are social legislation and 
health insurance. The years 1919-21 saw the emergence 
of “‘social work, Red Cross, etc.”’; and an interest in immigra- 
tion and naturalization nearly as‘ great as 1905-09. In 
1922-24 came the crest of discussion of child welfare; in 
1925-28 of unemployment insurance; in 1929-30 of unem- 
ployment and public utilities. 

In explanation of the post-war drop in interest in reform 
Professor Hart suggests: 

Many of the movements had produced legislation which met 
more or less adequately the needs upon which the reformers had 
been insisting. This accounts at least partly for the declining discus- 


sion of workmen’s compensation, woman suffrage, juvenile courts, 
mothers’ pensions, income taxation and the like. 


Other reforms did not fulfill the hopes which their proponents 
had built up for them. In the case of prohibition, this brought 
about a still larger wave of antagonistic discussion. In other in- 
stances the reforms, while not regarded widely with violent an- 
tipathy, were not so successful as to provide powerful arguments 
for further reforms. It is suggested tentatively that this may have 
been the case with woman suffrage and other extensions of democ- 
racy, with anti-trust legislation and with anti-vice crusades. 


Another factor, probably, was the change from combative re- 
form psychology to cooperative efficiency psychology shortly after 
the World War. 


HE War was influential in various ways ‘“‘the chief of 
which seems to have been in bringing disarmament and 
international relations into the forefront.” At the close of 
the War economic radicalism was very much to the fore in 
Europe, and an answering wave of interest appears in the 
American magazines for 1919-21 in which opinion in this 
country showed itself as almost wholly conservative. Com- 
munism regained in 1930-31 a part of the place it held in 
discussion in 1919-21, “but the period from July 1931 to 
May 1932 showed a renewed decline of articles on this sub- 
ject, in spite of the fact that economic conditions have be- 
come increasingly acute.” Professor Hart and his co-workers 
found, however, that a classification of articles showing 
economic conditions in Russia had outstripped those classi- 
fied as communism, suggesting a shift of attention from 
“radical theories to actual conditions in Soviet Russia.” 
The years 1919-21 show the high point of magazine inter- 
est in scientific management and in labor relations and 
kindred topics: 


In 1910-14, when attacks on the trusts were at their height and 
when demands for justice and equality were being emphasized in 
economic discussion, articles about strikes were at their maximum 
frequency. In subsequent volumes, articles about arbitration and 
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Conflicting Philosophies of Spending 


"THE lingering Puritan tradition of abstinence which 

makes play idleness and free spending sin; and the in- 
creasing secularization of spending and the growing pleas- 
ure basis of living. 


The tradition that rigorous saving and paying cash are 
the marks of sound family economy and personal self- 
respect; and the new gospel which encourages liberal spend- 
ing to make the wheels of industry turn as a duty of the 
citizen. 


The deep-rooted philosophy of hardship viewing this 
stern discipline as the inevitable lot of men; and the new 
attitude towards hardship as a thing to be avoided by living 
in the here and now, utilizing instalment credit and other 
devices to telescope the future into the present. 


The tradition that the way to balance one’s budget is to 
cut one’s expenses to fit one’s income; and the new Ameri- 
can “solution” by increasing one’s income to fit one’s 
expenditures. 


The increasingly baffling conflict between living and 
making money in order to buy a living; and the tendency, 
public and private, to simplify this issue by concentration 
on the making of money. — Robert S. Lynd, The People as 
Consumers. 


about trade agreements attained their peaks. Then in 1919-21, 
when scientific management was most widely discussed, scientific 
personnel work also came to the fore. 


As might be anticipated, articles on unemployment and 
business conditions show a steep up-curve since 1928, still ris- 
ing in the middle of 1932. Discussion of education in general 
periodicals has doubled in twenty-five years, with a peak in 
1925-28. In 1930-31, “family, home and marriage’? re- 
ceived a greater share of magazine attention than at any 
other period under review. 

International relations in general have never regained the 
degree of attention they held during the War, though 
their economic aspects received more magazine space in 
1929-31 than at any other period covered. In the field of 
international relations Professor Hart observes that “‘the 
isolationist sentiment expressed in these magazines has been 
consistently lower than the sentiment expressed in favor of 
cooperation with international political activities and 
organizations,” 


In spite of this fact, the United States has not joined the League nor 
(at the date of writing) adhered to the World Court. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that both parties in the 1920 cam- 
paign avowed belief in some sort of international organization to 
promote peace. Harding repudiated not the general idea of a 
league, but the specific League of Nations Covenant. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that Reader’s Guide periodicals 
express chiefly the attitudes current among the more highly edu- 
cated portion of the population, and cannot be accepted as an 
accurate gauge of the voting sentiment of the general public. This 
applies also, of course, to attitudes discussed in this chapter relating 
to religion, prohibition and other questions, as pointed out earlier. 


The World War, he concludes, “‘first intensified the agita- 
tion for military preparedness, then led to a wave of enthu- 
siasm for international courts and international government 
and finally produced a new and growing demand for reduc- 
tion of armaments.” 

This statement may be read in conjunction with the 
conflicting currents in the relations between the United 
States and other countries which the Committee sum- 
marizes in its review of findings: (Continued on page 52) 
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Your ideas are old-fashioned mother. Girls, 
nowadays, want to think of something be- 
sides business and money 
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My eldest daughter's children give me the least trouble, because 
I've practically reared them from the start 


I'll take some more of that potato salad. My 
husband always compliments me on it 


That boy of mine is a wild-one. Came tearin’ by in that truck and, . 
if | hadn't jumped quick, he’d had me sure 


GOVERNMENT 


BY C. E. MERRIAM 


in the period measured roughly by the years 1900 to 

1930 is an impressive series of social and economic 
movements. Foreign trade and investment have extended our 
governmental interests and activities to remote and opposite 
parts of the globe. The automobile has overturned the an- 
cient landmarks and boundary lines between towns, counties 
and even states, bringing capitals almost as near as county 
seats. Progress in sanitary science has brought about a 
revolution in public health. Urban industrial influences on 
the family have thrust forward the question of preventive 
measures against delinquency, the organization and ac- 
tivities of the gang, the construction of the juvenile court 
and a new procedure. The inflation and deflation of business 
and agriculture have obliged the government to undertake 
new activities in both fields. The shortening of the working 
day has precipitated a new and large problem of the use of 
leisure time and the relation of government to recreation. 
The emergence of giant social and economic groups has 
upset the basis of economic and public life, while modern 
methods of propaganda and publicity have profoundly 
affected the conduct of public relations. A quickened sense 
of social responsibility has led to great movements for higher 
minimum standards of life and welfare. Immigration, ur- 
banization, intercommunication, have all left their marks. 
Modern science and invention have obliged the government 
to seek the aid of the chemist, the sanitarian, the engineer, 
the physicist in the performance of an endless variety of 
services now demanded by the community. 

Certain basic historical changes have underlain American 
political development during this time; the closing of the 
frontier and the admission of the territories as states; the 
territorial expansion of the United States as a result of the 
Spanish War; the closing of the gates on immigration, and 
the relative decline in the growth of population; the very 
large increase in foreign trade and investment; the remark- 
able increase in machine quantity production down to 1929; 
the concentration of economic control in relatively few 
individuals and groups and the divergence of ownership and 
management; the decline of agriculture; the new position of 
women; the growth of education. Nor does governmental 
development in America proceed with reference to our con- 
tinent alone. Soviet organization of industry and govern- 
ment in Russia, the corporative state in Italy, the social 
policy of the British government, the international develop- 
ments in Geneva—all these are full of meaning for the 
American nation and in one way or another, by attraction 
or aversion, exercise their influence on the political de- 
velopment here. 

When contrasted with the European situation it is clear 
that there has been relatively little shift in fundamental 
theories and attitudes in America during this period. 
Fascism, sovietism, socialism, trade unionism in political 
form, have elsewhere been the basis of violent struggles in 
the fields of philosophy, party conflict and revolutionary 
movement, and incidentally both democracy and capitalism 
have been subjected to severe analysis on the part of friends 
and foes. The American public, however, has remained 


Tis: background of the trends of American government 
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Government has grown like a weed in a wet 
spring-time — new functions, new costs; but 
its forms remain unchanged and there is 
widespread dislike of experimentation. Re- 
sult: ‘“America has come to the parting of the 
ways in the field of public relations.”’ An 
article condensed from Professor Merriam’s 
chapter in the report on Recent Social Trends. 


relatively docile as far as revolutionary movements on the 
one side and political philosophy on the other have been 
concerned. Experiments in the structure of government have 
been few, except in the cities, and the expansion of the func- 
tions of government has been large but well within the limits 
of our economic and political order of things. Indeed, 
there has often been manifested an indifference or even 
hostility to divergent types of social theory in a world 
where the foundations of private property, democracy and 
representative government are being sharply challenged 
on every hand. 

Notwithstanding many important exceptions, the pre- 
vailing attitude has been non-theoretical and intolerant 
toward other systems than our own, and non-experimental 
in the field of governmental structure, especially if consti- 
tutional change were involved. In business and in mechani- 
cal enterprise the general attitude has been that of free and 
welcome experiment, but the opposite has been true in 
governmental affairs, where the weight of tradition has 
been more heavily felt and where proposals for change have 
been identified with treason to the state. The Lusk Commit- 
tee declared: ““No person who is not eager to combat the 
theories of social change should be entrusted with the task ot 
fitting the young and old of the states for responsibilities 
of citizenship.” This is not merely the result of preoccupa- 
tion with expansive interests, or of a special American type 
of mentality, but grows largely out of the identification of 
the present industrial situation with the preservation of the 
status quo in constitutional arrangements, and the_ fear 
that change might jeopardize existing property interests. 
The same situation helps to explain the extensive business 
boycott of government, except where special favors are 
concerned, and the theory that the worst government is 
the best. 


E MAY safely forecast that in the next period it will no 

longer be found possible to escape full and free dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of democracy and capitalism 
alike, and far more constructive or destructive change than 
has been evident during the last generation. 

On the whole, the outstanding fact in the recent develop- 
ment of American government is the rapid extension of 
governmental activities and costs on the one hand, and on the 
other the relatively slight change in governmental units, 
organization, methods and personnel. New functions are 
welcomed, but corresponding changes in the direction of 
unity, coordination, capacity and competence of political 
power are either resisted or tardily and reluctantly accepted. 
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The study of recent trends in government shows that 
America has come to the parting of the ways in the field of 
public relations. The heavy pressure of powerful social, 
economic and technical forces threatens to crush in the shell 
a government which becomes more and more important 
in the social and economic situation. 

It is not always recognized that only a strong govern- 
ment can either act intelligently in economic and social 
crises or refrain from action. A weak government can do 
neither. For moderation and prudence, in governments as in 
men, are not the result of weakness and incapacity but of 
strength and restraint. A wise government requires intelli- 
gence of a high type, flexibility and adaptiveness, energy 
at times and watchful waiting at others. At times it must 
overlook nothing and at other times it must overlook much 
—or a little. A weak government shows narrowness instead 
of breadth, delay instead of deliberation, wild and irregular 
vacillation instead of steady adaptation, drifting tendencies 
instead of inventiveness and preparedness. It finds equal 
difficulty in the maintenance of public order or the protec- 
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tion of private liberty. The futility of weak government will 
be equally disastrous whether it refrains from social action 
or attempts it. Its retreats will be routs and its advances 
meaningless muddles. 

But only a one-sided view would fail to reveal that the 
confusion in government cannot be understood without 
taking into account the parallel confusion in the economic 
life and the mores of the community. The industrial order 
is on trial as well as the political in this case—the wastes 
of individualistic competition as well as those of collective 
control. If business may accuse government of meddling, 
then government may also accuse industry of meddling with 
political affairs, often corruptly, and challenge industry to 
reveal the names of the chief corruptionists. And if the 
moralists assail the unusual corruption in government, then 
the government may with equal logic assail the moralists 
for the unusual burden of supervision of human behavior 
imposed upon the state. 

If business is closer to technical mechanical efficiency, it 
is farther from the sense of social responsibility equally 


CURRENTS AND COUNTER-CURRENTS IN GOVERNMENT 


ONSPICUOUS among the specific trends in American 
government which are already clearly defined and are 
likely to be projected farther in the near future are: 

1. Expansion of the activities and costs of government, 
particularly the service, welfare, educational, highway, 
military and regulatory functions. 

2. Continuing centralization of power both in the national 
government at the expense of the states and in the states 
at the expense of the localities, especially the rural com- 
munities. 

3. Further consolidation and unification of the structure 
of government in states and cities. 

4. Development of the emerging power of the metropoli- 
tan areas, and the rise of “efficiency” in urban govern- 
ments, especially as seen in the city-manager plan. 

5. Increasing importance of executive leadership, as 
against the earlier confidence in the balance of governmental 
powers, and the strengthening of the executive veto, ap- 
pointing power and budgetary authority. 

6. Beginnings of basic reorganization of rural govern- 
ments. 

+. Experimentation with legislative fact-finding agencies, 
with the referendum and with unicameral legislative bodies 
in cities. 

8. Rapid rise of pressure groups and propaganda agencies 
influencing legislation and governmental action. 

g. Detailed regulation of the procedure, especially the 
nominations, of political parties and of the use of money in 
the electoral process. 

10. Trend toward professionalization of the administra- 
tive service, toward higher standards of administrative 
achievement and toward wider and more efficient organiza- 
tion of administrative officials. 

11. Rise of administrative boards with combined legis- 
lative, judicial and administrative authorities. 

12. Tentative experimentation with government-owned 
corporations. 

‘13. Beginnings of fundamental reorganization of the 
machinery of civil and criminal justice, especially as seen 
in the formation of judicial councils, in legal research and 
in broader recognition of the responsibility of the American 
bar. 

14. The tendency toward organized planning in cities 
and latterly in other and broader situations. 

15. Advancement of scientific research regarding govern- 
ment, and scientific research on the part of the government 


itself, especially as seen in Washington bureaus and in 
state universities. 


16. Increasing attention to the basic problems of civic 
education. 


17. Adherence to the doctrines of liberty, equality and 
democracy in the face of conflicting tendencies in the eco- 
nomic world. 

18. Widespread abandonment of the earlier doctrines of 
individualism. 


UT this view is incomplete unless we set over against 
these movements the following trends, which condition 
advance in the directions first indicated: 

1. Increasing confusion and disruption of governmental 
units on all levels, as a result of the new methods of business, 
new types of transportation and new distribution of wealth 
and population, shaking the foundations of the township, 
the county and even the state. 

2. Large scale continuance of corruption and incompe- 
tence, commonly characterized as the spoils system, over 
wide ranges of political organization; the new develop- 
ments of organized crime, racketeering and commercial 
fraud; and the difficulties in the enforcement of law arising 
from the Eighteenth Amendment. 

3. Somewhat declining popular interest in voting. 

4. Massive irresponsiveness of the bar and the bench to 
the challenge of the present system of civil and criminal 
justice by modern social and economic conditions, and the 
indifference to the sweeping indictments of the drift by 
leading jurists. 

5. The widening gap between numbers and wealth, be- 
tween power and responsibility in the economic and political 
worlds. 

6. Accentuation of intolerance toward opposing ideas of 
social and economic organization and behavior. 

7. The wide ranging and paradoxical tendency to boy- 
cott government as a general instrument of social control, 
while utilizing it as an agency of personal or group profit. 

8. The religion of rigidity in government (outside of 
cities) in the face of the dynamic change in economic and 
social organization, a tendency characterized as political 
fundamentalism. 

g. The vacillating position of the nation in respect to 
American relationship to the family of nations, alternating 
between isolation and participation, but without a well- 
knit, determined and consistent policy. 
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important to mankind. Industry as well as government 
suffers from disorganization and lack of direction, from 
conspicuous waste and profitable fraud. In the application 
of modern science and technology to the enrichment of 
human life and values the industrial order as well as the 
government has its tragic moments—poverty to match 
war, unemployment to set against extravagance. Likewise 
in the domain of morality it is folly to make the government 
the scapegoat for division and confusion in the minds of 
citizens as to the soundest policy regarding intoxicating 
liquor or gambling or prostitution. 

Governmental corruption and incompetence and lack of 
central direction are not comprehensible away from the 
social and economic environment of which they are a part. 
Graft must be paid by some one outside the government, 
equally at fault with the official. If the competent are not in 
the government but outside, then they must have been at- 
tracted elsewhere by superior social and economic advan- 
tages, or repelled by some social boycott of government. 
Extravagance and corruption in government are not so 
much causes as symptoms and by the same logic are curable 
not by surface remedies but by more basic changes. Unity 
and coordination of the political community and the govern- 
ment involve corresponding unity in the basic processes of 
society. If economic lines of action and economic and other 
codes of ethics were perfectly clear the task of government 
would be far simpler. Social planning presupposes a readi- 
ness and capacity for the organization of social intelligence 
outside as well as inside the realm of the political. Any more 
limited view of the relationships of government leads only 
to desert wastes of formalism. 


iB PRESENT trends continue, America will struggle in 
the next period of growth with a series of grave problems of 
government, which it will not be possible longer to defer or 
evade. Some of these questions are local to us, and some of 
them are worldwide, emerging everywhere under urban- 
industrial conditions in western civilization. 


What shall be the scope and type of the functions of the gov- 
€rnment in terms of welfare, culture, industry, morality? And on 
what levels of organization shall these functions be distributed? 


By what fiscal policies shall the burdens of taxation and revenue 
be borne? 


What shall be the nature of popular control over the great 
leviathan of government? 


How shall we reconstruct the thousands of governments, state, 
city, county, township, school district, now so sadly upset by 
modern methods of communication, and hanging so ill together 
in a twentieth-century environment? 


What shall be the position of the world’s most powerful nation 
in the great family of states, in the world’s political and legal order 
struggling to emerge from anarchy and war, but in imminent 
danger of slipping back? 

How shall we maintain a reasonable balance between the cen- 
ter and the circumference — between national unity and local 
self-government? 


How shall we recruit, train and hold administrative officials 
competent to deal with the great social and economic problems 
which government must aid in solving? 


And likewise how shal] we recruit and retain political leader- 
ship in whose integrity, competence and vision the community 
may have full confidence? 


How shall we reorganize our drifting and conflicting attitudes 
toward government and politics in such a way that governmental 
service and servants may take their necessary place of power and 
prestige in a modern world where political authority becomes in- 
creasingly important? 

How shall we adapt an antiquated judicial system to a modern 
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OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Os country is cited as the great exemplar of democracy. 
Do the changing social conditions make the adaptation 
of democracy a problem? We note lines which if projected 
into the future would lead in opposite directions, one away 
from democratic control and the other toward a more per- 
fect realization of its principles. 


From one point of view our observations show great cities 
from time to time in the grip of organized and defiant crimi- 
nals, rural districts often forlornly governed, masses of per- 
sons losing confidence in the ballot and elections, and regard- 
ing liberty, equality and democracy as mocking catchwords 
twisted into legalistic defenses of special interests. The swift 
concentration of vast economic power ina period of mergers, 
and the inability of the government to regulate or control 
these combinations, or in many cases to resist their corrupt- 
ing influences, are not encouraging in their sinister implica- 
tions; the organized labor movement seems declining in 
numbers and vigor. The difficulty of providing a steady 
stream of high competence in political leadership and ad- 
ministration has contributed to the difficulty of our problem, 
while the expensive control of masses of people through the 
arts of organized publicity and propaganda presents its 
dubious aspects to the observer of democratic trends. 
Many have been led to conclude reluctantly that the emer- 
gence of some recognized and avowed form of plutocratic 
dictatorship is not far away. 


But in considering the movement of American democracy 
and its collective competence, it is important not to lose 
sight of specific and basic tendencies revealed in this 
report and bearing directly on the future of our institutions. 


One of these is the habituation of the American people to 
large scale organization and planning in industry, keenly 
appreciated by the soviets; another is the American tend- 
ency to make relatively prompt use of the latest fashions 
in science and technology; the lack of sharply defined and 
permanent classes or castes obstructing either economic or 
governmental change, and finally the wide prevalence of 
democratic attitudes and practices in social life. 


Our experts show in great detail the wholly unparalleled 
democratization of education in recent years; the unexam- 
pled democratization of forms of transportation, long an 
index of aristocracy; the democratization of recreation 
through the moving pictures, the radio, the park systems; 
the democratization and standardization of dress and fash- 
ion, often obliterating long standing marks of class. If we 
care to look upon democracy as a way of life, these funda- 
mental facts are to be considered along with the corruption 
and ineffectiveness of much of our governmental machinery. 


An interpretation which seems to have a margin of ad- 
vantage is that of the prospect of a continuance of the 
democratic regime, with higher standards of achievement, 
with a more highly unified and stronger government, with 
sounder types of civic training, with a broader social pro- 
gram and a sharper edged purpose to diffuse more promptly 
and widely the gains of our civilization, with control over 
social and economic forces better adapted to the special 
social tensions of the time, with less lag between social 
change and governmental adaptation and with more pre- 
vision and contriving spirit— The Committee on Social Trends. 
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environment in such a manner as to restore the prestige of the 
processes of civil and criminal justice? 

What types and forms of government-owned corporations or 
similar agency shall be developed on the border-line between 
government and business? 

What units, types and forms of representation shall we set up 
under modern conditions in cities, states and nation? 

To what extent shall we make use of the technique of planning, 
as a part of our local and national economy? 

How shall we make the fullest use of the contributions of science 
and technology in the activities of government? What use shall 
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we make of education as an instrument of social control, and 
particularly of civic education? 

How shall we preserve equality in the face of economic inequal- 
ity, or liberty in the face of mighty social and economic groups 
that are pressing upon the individual from every side, or democracy 
against demagogues on the one side and plutocrats on the other? 

More and more urgent is the pressure for advance in these 
directions, equal to the growth of human intelligence and 
abreast of the new sense of human fellowship, the feelings 
of social responsibility, the desire -for the subordination of 
power and machinery to the finest and highest purposes of 
community life. 

The American soil may not be found unfavorable for 
cultivation. The prevalence of technical skill, the strength 
of scientific interest in large-scale organization and manage- 
ment, the lack of established social traditions and castes to 
interfere with the prompt recognition of new trends, all 
these might make it possible to reorganize and reconstruct 
a type of government and administration in which the 
factors of modern science and economics were adequately 
recognized and reconciled with democratic control. 


ike ALL this seems somewhat speculative, we may turn to 
the development of governmental art in the period of the 
World War. Under the stress of a national emergency the 
government responded with surprising energy and efficiency. 
The subordination of private to public interest, the facility 
in recruitment of the necessary talent when the boycott on 
governmental service was lifted, the indifference to estab- 
lished precedent in administrative or other method, the 
freedom from hairsplitting judicial restraint, the unification 
of leadership, while not without its disadvantages and abuses 
as in the unnecessary suppression of freedom of speech, 
left an abiding impression of the possibilities of governmen- 
tal reorganization in America, when unified social ideals 
and symbolism found free expression in public action. 

Or if this seems a product of military emergency only, 
we may observe and reflect upon the peace-time govern- 
ment of cities like Cincinnati and Milwaukee and of states 
like New York and Wisconsin among others, upon the 
development of public education on many levels and in 
many units of government, upon the admirable work of 
many scattered bureaus and departments in the various 
governments of the land, upon the many encouraging 
glimpses of governmental efficiency and progress. We may 
consider the possibility of American progress in a situation 
where unity of purpose is reflected in the symbolism and 
the program of the society. 

It would be a shortsighted judgment, however, to con- 
clude that our task is as simple as that of ridding the gov- 
ernment of coarse graft, crude incompetence and distressing 
disorganization. The real problem is immeasurably more 
complicated and difficult, for it goes down to the depths and 
up to the heights of modern social and economic life. Our 
governmental evils are in great measure symptoms of an 
underlying and tragic disunity in social interests, with the 
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inevitable crumbling of standards and widespread apathy. 

First, we cannot ignore the interpenetration of the large 
social and economic units with the more specifically political 
agencies. The whole delicate structure of modern industry 
is increasingly intertwined with governmental functions, 
and will continue to be so in the future, not as the result 
of any theory whatever, but as the inevitable consequence of 
the closer integration of social and political life. Currency 
and banking, shipping, international loans, taxation, tariffs, 
unemployment, are only a part of the great mass of relations 
which tend to come within the circle of governmental 
influence and control; and the inexorable trend continues. 
No theory or practice, individualism, collectivism, fascism, 
has yet shown a clear way to deal effectively with this new 
situation, and the future will call for wise but bold experi- 
mentation, looking forward rather than back. Nor will the 
problem be solved by one nation alone. 

Second, the developing science of human behavior is 
multiplying many-fold the possibilities and problems of 
governmental and social control and in the not distant future 
the new techniques may perplex us more than have the 
moralists in the past. The physician, the psychiatrist, the © 
biologist, the social scientist are discovering fundamental 
facts regarding types and characteristics of human behavior. 
They are approaching feasible forms both of social control 
and of emancipation through education, preventive medi- 
cine, mental hygiene, medical treatment, social work, 
guidance of leisure time, eugenics, semi-custodial care, that 
are far-reaching in their implications for the social and po- 
litical order. A modern government must be prepared to 
deal intelligently and judiciously with these new controls 
and releases as they are perfected and understand how to 
utilize them for the enrichment of the lives of its citizens 
in the commonwealth to come. 

We face then a major and unavoidable problem of modern 
social life in the further development of American govern- 
ment, and in the period immediately before us we must 
deal with these fateful questions: ~ 

How shall we establish types of social control (by what- 
ever name known) with power, prestige and wisdom 
enough to maintain the indispensable inner structure of 
political cohesion and authority without which no nation 
can survive? 

How shall we blend the skills of government, industrial 
and financial management, agriculture, labor and science 
in a new synthesis of authority, uniting power and responsi- 
bility, with a vivid appeal to the vital interest of the day, 
able to deal effectively with the revolutionary developments. 
of our social, economic and scientific life, yet without stifling 
liberty, justice and progress? 

And how shall we make use of such a government in the 
interpretation and application of the new social ideals and 
attitudes which are on the way toward the transformation 
of our civilization into something we can now only dimly 
discern? 


“If business may accuse government of meddling, then government may also 
accuse industry of meddling with political affairs, often corruptly, and challenge in- 
dustry to reveal the names of the chief corruptionists. And if the moralists assail the 
unusual corruption in government, then the government may with equal logic assail 
moralists for the burden of supervision of human behavior imposed upon the state.” 
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h | OT everyone is conscious of the stir that has been 
going on in the arts in America since the end of the 
War and particularly in the last five years. In a 

study of the arts in our social life for the Committee’s report, 

Frederick P. Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation points out 

the progress in the arts conventionally recognized and con- 


siders new influences that give esthetic satisfaction to large - 


numbers of people. ‘“‘Mass production and modern distribu- 
tion, coming at a time of new habits of thought and new 
social penetrations, have created a new series of esthetic 
problems and of new art forms. . . . New inventions and 
new processes are both adding to the problems and offering 
means to their solution in terms of our native mechanical 
ingenuity and our pleasure in manipulation and adjustment. 
Accompanying, sometimes leading, the increased pace in 
manufacture have been greater and more skilfully applied 
pressure in salesmanship and the creation by advertising of 
new consumption habits.”? New attitudes contribute to the 
spread of the arts—the psychology of personality and the 
recognition of the value of a balanced ration of activities that 
includes play, creative and recreational. 

Although Mr. Keppel’s survey finds the situation in the 
individual art interests and the spread of the arts geograph- 
ically “‘spotty,”’ art is “‘in the air today.” There are as yet few 
communities in which activities in the arts are integrated, 
but that a few such already exist is significant. 

In taking up the developments more specifically, the 
study finds: 

There is a real market for contemporary American paint- 
ing and sculpture. Europe is giving serious attention to our 
architecture, music, drama and literature. These years have 
seen a growth in recognition of the Negro’s and the Indian’s 
contribution to our artistic resources. 

The emphasis on creative work for children is percolating 
through the private schools into the program of the primary 
public schools; the secondary public schools are progressing 
faster in their art programs than the private schools. Profes- 
sional schools are beginning to put emphasis on comprehen- 
sive training. The colleges are being called upon to meet the 
students’ demand for creative work in painting, sculpture, 
music, literature and dramatics. 

There is a museum today in every city of more than 
250,000 inhabitants; many successful art movements are 
arising in the suburbs and smaller independent towns. The 
museum is extending its public service, touching our educa- 
tional system at every point, establishing branches, going 
into the national parks with trailside units, opening its doors 
to concerts and plays, taking active part in the alliance of art 
and industry. Traveling art exhibitions are held in smaller 
towns in schools, libraries, stores, hotels, and at the state 
fairs. Rural sections are benefiting by the work of university 
extension departments and the home economics work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which has an 
esthetic bent. 

There has been an advance since the War in the number 
of titles of books published in fiction, the arts, poetry, drama 
and music; publishers report a new southern market for 
worth-while books. 

Scarcely a city is without some example of the modern 
style of architecture. Commercial and institutional buildings, 
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formerly designed wholly for use, have with private resi- 
dences become of greatest architectural importance. Subur- 
ban homes replace the uniform rows of city houses of the 
previous century; and the large number of periodicals de- 
voted to residences, gardening, interior decoration show 
heightened interest in the home itself and in its surround- 
ings. 

. There is marked improvement in the quality and quantity 
of music in the public schools and new recognition of music 
in the colleges. Community singing has become customary 
at meetings. There are civic and community concerts on a 
subscription basis in more than two hundred communities 
and many civic choruses. While there has been a sharp drop 
in the sale of musical instruments, the number of radio sets 
owned at the beginning of 1932 was more than sixteen mil- 
lion, and there has been an increase in the broadcasting of 
good music. 

Away from Broadway the little theater movement is de- 
veloping; plays are given in institutions, schools, colleges, 
churches. Though interest in pageantry seems to have fallen 
off, emphasis on the dance is growing; there were two hun- 
dred thousand students of the dance in 1920 and five hun- 
dred thousand now. 

The motion picture has produced a number of screen 
dramas that must be taken seriously though “‘with the talk- 
ing picture not yet fully developed and with television on the 
threshold, the present situation is still confused.’ Sets are 
well constructed and designed, lighting used to convey 
effects, the work of the camera man has in itself become an 
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NE paintings are now to be seen in bank, office 
building, shop. Advertising is making use of the pro- 
fessional artist and has profited by and stimulated improve- 
ment in the graphic arts. The results of the combined efforts 
of manufacturer, merchant and advertiser are to be seen 
both in the design of the article to be sold and the container. 
Articles manufactured have improved in form and color is 
used in everything from toothbrushes and pans to Cars, 
typewriters and office buildings. Attractiveness has become 
an important feature of articles of daily use in home and 
office. 

Much of this advance can be attributed to easy money, 
and the depression, which-will undoubtedly slow up the 
tempo of development, will test the genuineness of our inter- 
est in the arts. But there is no indication, the study con- 
cludes, that the situation will settle down. The. influence of 
new processes and materials will be exerted and new art 
forms will arise. Art education in college and museum will 
continue to advance and new progress will be made in 
secondary education and adult learning. Communities will 
demand regional planning, parks and other opportunities 
for the enjoyment of nature, museums and concert halls, in 
spite of financial difficulties. More people will come to 
realize that active participation in the arts yields more than 
passive enjoyment. 

The following five pages give examples of recent develop- 
ments in some of the fields considered by this unusually 
comprehensive survey of the place of the arts in present-day 
American life. 
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DESIGN FOR 
THE MACHINE 


Conference room. Designed by Norman Bel Geddes for the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Four photographs courtesy of Advertising Arts 


: Gasoline pump. Designed by 
Joseph Sinel for the Davis 
Welding and Manufacturing Co. 


Above: Dictograph. Designed by B. J. Smalley for the 
Dictograph Products Company. Left: Check register for 
cafeterias, in enamel and metals. Designed by Walter 
Dorwin Teague for the General Register Corporation 
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Living room designed by 
Howe and Lescaze. Furniture 
by Margaret Kay, Silvia Van 
Rensselaer and Robert Locher 


Glass by Walter D. Teague 
for Corning Glass Works 
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Tubular lavatory. Designed by George 
Sakier for the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company. Right: Kitchen with 
monel metal sink designed by Gustav B. 
Jensen; electrochef stove; Vollrath col- 
cored enamel; pyrex glass; aluminum 
chairs, Aluminum Company of America 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia 
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Commercial book cover by Joseph | 
Sinel for James F. Newcomb, Inc. f 


Photograph of spools of thread by Anton Bruehl for an advertisement of the 
Weber and Heilbroner shops. Photographs by courtesy of Advertising Art 


Container. Designed by 
Henry Dreyfuss for the 
Western Clock Company 
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Package for open display. Designed by the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company for Johnson and Johnson 
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Display card. Designed by 
Lucian Bernhard for the 
Maryland Pharmaceutical Co. 
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ART AND THE MOVIES 


The Great Charlie of the silent motion picture and 
the Lesser Mickey of the sound films have never 
been handicapped by the boundaries of language 
the talkies encounter. No figure of the talking pic- 
tures stands in the high place that Chaplin occupies 
internationally. The gayety and unfailing good 
taste of Walt Disney make the animation of 
Mickey Mouse a delight to young and old 
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TRENDS 


BY HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


a great, new, dynamic country like the United States, in 

a time like this when everything is in flux everywhere, 
was certainly a monumental task, and the President’s Com- 
mittee has performed it in a monumental way. Here are 
1568 pages, closely crammed with facts, figures, interpreta- 
tions, charts and tables, and cautious peerings into the 
future. These two volumes constitute almost an encyclo- 
paedia of contemporary American social life. For while the 
immediate subject of the study was trends, it is impossible to 
portray trends without taking cognizance of a great variety 
of things, which at one time or another are static. The 
report abounds not only in graphs and curves that delineate 
movement, but also in the tabular presentation of fixed 
realities. 

For these reasons, it will constitute a definite point of 
reference for all time to come. Future historians, or workers 
in the various social sciences, who have need of a reliable 
picture of the state of the nation a decade and a half after 
the close of the World War, will turn with gratitude to these 
volumes, however dusty and yellow they may have grown 
on the shelves with the passage of the generations. How 
fortunate they will be! What would we not give today if we 
had available a similarly inclusive and reliable portrayal of 
social affairs a few years after the Civil War or the Revo- 
lutionary War! 

At the same time, the emphasis on trends is appropriate 
and salutary. The significance of motion in the phenomena 
of social science—indeed, in those of the physical sciences 
too, for that matter—is becoming constantly more fully 
appreciated. The peculiarly mobile, inconstant, changing 
character of the elemental materials of sociology requires 
that all sociological generalizations should involve a time 
element. In one aspect, this time element may be merely a 
date; but in another, it must involve the notions of rate and 
direction of movement. Considering social affairs in the 
light of trends not only secures the best possible compre- 
hension of the situation of the day, but also supports a telic 
attitude toward the future, suggesting both probable future 
developments, and the best methods of regulating them by 
the agencies of deliberate and conscious social control. 

With Professor Ogburn as director of research it was to 
be expected that much emphasis would be laid upon the 
factor of “‘cultural lag,’ which is a graphic and concise 
method of expressing the fact that although, as Professor 
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Sumner cogently pointed out, there is a “strain toward | 


consistency in the mores,”’ yet there is a distinct differential 
in the rate of movement of various elements in the complex 
of relationships that constitutes the community. This truth 
has received increasing appreciation for some years past. 
The basic maladjustment between the economic mores, and 
those of the family, and its direct causative influence on 
many important social evils, were recognized long ago. 
Walter Lippmann has elaborated the idea that all social 
problems arise out of this differential rate of motion between 
related variables. If there be included in the reckoning 
certain basic constants, such as the constitution of the finite 
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IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Social scientists would give their eye teeth 
for such a picture of America after the great 
disruption of the Civil War as the Committee 
gives of our time. But what of birth control 
and eugenics which directly affect the quan- 
tity and quality of our society? An ap- 
praisal of the report combining whole-hearted 
appreciation with some definite criticism 


globe, and the germinal endowment of the human species, 
this interpretation is essentially correct. If all the variables 
moved at the same rate, a stable adjustment among them 
would eventually be reached, and, once it was established, 
there would be nothing to upset it. Accordingly, the adop- 
tion of this mode of interpretation in the report before us is 
to be commended, and it has not been over-stressed. 

The work is the product of nearly forty primary collabora- 
tors. In addition, there has been participation in some form 
or other by individuals and agencies whose mere names 
occupy thirteen pages of closely printed acknowledgments. 
The research experts are all of the highest standing in their 
respective fields, and the catholicity of the body of coopera- 
tors assures the absence of any narrowness of vision or lop- 
sided approach. It may safely be concluded that this report 
represents the best that the scientific sociological resources of 
the United States are capable of producing. 


AS let it be said immediately and without reservation, 
that this best is in general very good indeed. Not only for 
future commentators, as already observed, but for present- 
day workers of every description, the volumes are a veritable 
treasure-house of rich material. Here one can find condensed 
data on ten thousand different points which it would take 
him, as an individual, unlimited time to dig out for himself, 
and which no one individual would have the ability to as- 
semble so authoritatively. It may be assumed that the 
methods of research adopted are the most up-to-date and 
practical yet produced by sociological technology, and that 
the factual data, and the conclusions in so far as they are 
based directly upon these data, can be relied on and utilized 
as dependable materials for further research or practical 
programs. It should be emphatically clear that all that is 
said subsequently in this review in the way of criticism is 
predicated upon this enthusiastic, whole-hearted and grate- 
ful commendation. 

In the way of criticisms, the obvious thing to begin with is 
omissions. That there are many such in the general scheme 
of the report, the Committee itself readily acknowledges. 
Matters which were deliberately excluded are the causes of 
the present economic depression, various basic aspects of 
economic change, “‘the fateful issues of war and peace,” and 
the growth of scientific knowledge in general, and social 
science in particular. Recognizing the certainty that the 
Committee had valid reasons for making these omissions, 
the commentator, dealing with the report as an organic 
whole, must nevertheless consider what is involved in these 
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omissions, and the extent to which they detract from the 
illuminating quality of the study as a whole. 

One who went through these volumes without having 
read the prefatory note about omissions would almost cer- 
tainly gain the impression that the economic chapters were 
much the weakest and most inadequate in the book. There 
are only two or three chapters altogether that may be con- 
sidered economic in the narrow sense. There is the one on 
Trends in Economic Organization by Edwin F. Gay and 
Leo Wolman, the one on Shifting Occupational Patterns by 
Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, and the one on 
Labor Groups in the Social Structure by Leo Wolman and 
Gustav Peck. Of the first of these it may be said that it is 
almost hackneyed in its approach and treatment and evinces 
little grasp of the really fundamental shifts that are taking 
place in bedrock below our economic currents. It may be 
that the authors felt constrained by the scientific necessity of 
portraying only such trends as could be positively demon- 
strated to exist. But one feels the lack of that subtle, almost 
intuitive sense of portentous impending change which one in 
close touch with immediate economic thought cannot fail 
to acquire. 

Similarly conspicuous is the complete absence of an ade- 
quate treatment of the vital subject of unemployment. The 
Committee’s explanation that much material on this subject 
has appeared in recent publications cannot be accepted as 
an excuse. At least an inclusive summary and critique of this 
material should have had a place. Likewise, the chapter on 
Occupational Patterns concerns itself mainly with shifts 
back and forth within the conventional occupational group- 
ings, rather than with the possibility of some epochal altera- 
tion in the very nature and functioning of “occupation” 
itself, in the accepted sense. 


Seas slighting of the economic trends is all the more re- 
markable in the light of the emphasis that the Committee 
lays upon the importance of the interrelationship among the 
diverse features of the social complex. It is generally con- 
ceded that the economic institutions are basic. One does not 
have to be a follower of Karl Marx or even of William Gra- 
ham Sumner to concede that the economic interests of man 
are so fundamental, and that the characteristic modes of 
realizing those interests so intimately condition the pursuit of 
all others, that any lag in economic mores as compared with 
some other group, or a lag in some other group as compared 
with the economic, is certain to eventuate in maladjustments 
and evils of a peculiarly devastating and difficult type. One 
who was intent on diagnosing our present social maladies 
and had only this report to rely on, would find himself 
deficient in many basic materials. 

Two other subjects that are notoriously and lamentably 
slighted are birth control and eugenics. Interest and activity 
in these two fields is really one of the most characteristic and 
significant trends in all twentieth-century life. These move- 
ments represent the only deliberate efforts ever exerted to 
extend the rational control of society over what is, in the 
last analysis, its most important interest—the people them- 
selves. The one deals with the quantity of the population, 
the other with its quality. Certainly nothing is more de- 
terminative of social forms and social movements than these 
two factors. In past eras their operation has been pretty 
generally taken for granted, or else ignored through igno- 
rance. The subjection of them to scientific analysis and 
appraisal, and the effort to apply to them the principles of 
constructive social engineering, are of a social significance 
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far beyond any changes in the system of dealing with crime, 
or the development of a social-work technique, or the with- 
drawal of economic activities from the home to the factory. 


OF® BIRTH CONTROL, Julian Huxley (it is interesting 
that this encomium should come from a physical 
scientist rather than a sociologist) has said that it is one of 
the most stupendous discoveries or inventions that the 
human brain has ever achieved, ranking with the discovery 
of fire, or the invention of the art of writing, to say nothing 
of such mechanical devices as the steam-engine or the elec- 
tric generator. The size of population is one of the basic 
determinants of practically all the significant features of a 
society. It conditions the economic order, the family system, 
government, education, political systems, international rela- 
tions. It also has an immediate and profound influence on 
the standard of living and the well-being of the average 
family. The growth of population affects the central philoso- 
phy of a people, its business methods and its participation 
and success in foreign trade and commerce, as well as its 
impulses toward international war. The attitudes toward 
reproduction and the various elements involved in it are 
inseparably intertwined with the whole moral, ethical and 
religious endowment of a people. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that the transition from the attitude and policy of laissez- 
faire in these matters, which has characterized mankind 
down almost to the present moment, to an attitude of ob- 
jective scientific analysis and the promulgation of positive 
welfare policies, both social and personal, based on new 
knowledge, new sanctions and new behavior patterns, has 
a sociological importance far exceeding that of almost any 
other specific feature that could be mentioned. Changes in 
the public attitude on this question are noted in Hornell 
Hart’s chapter on social attitudes, which makes it all the 
more remarkable that the Committee practically ignored 
the subject. 


GL analogous is the subject of eugenics. Just as 
birth control isa movement for the rational social control 
of the quantity of population, so eugenics is based upon the 
principle of a purposeful social direction of the physical 
evolution of the people, qualitatively considered. If it be 
true that eugenics has, as yet, achieved much more limited 
practical results than birth control, and has made a less 
forceful impact on the public mind, yet it has nevertheless 
unpredictable potentialities for the alteration of the social 
landscape of the future. Ifanything could be more important 
than the number of the people who compose a society, it is 
the quality or characteristics of the people. How can there be 
an adequate comprehension of the problems of crime, 
destitution, divorce, politics, and/so on through the whole 
list, how can there be any constructive planning for the 
solution of those problems, except on the basis of a knowledge 


‘of the make-up of the human beings who embody those 


problems and who must activate the solutions? It is coming 
to be generally recognized that one of the greatest and most 
inclusive sources of social evils is the differential that exists 
between the rapidly changing economic techniques and 
social forms, and the relatively static foundation structure 
of human nature. Unless man himself can in some way be 
progressively developed sufficiently to keep up with his own 
mechanical and social devices and contrivances, it is hard 
to see how the future can hold the promise of anything but 
chaos and disaster. Eugenics constitutes the only attempt to 
meet this problem. Yet eugenics, according to the index, is 
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mentioned only four times in the two volumes. One other 
deficiency, which the Committee partially concedes, is the 
lack of a comprehensive survey of the trends in social thought 
itself. This includes not only sociological theory, which the 
Committee has in mind, but also the whole body of thought 
and even feeling which characterize the attitudes of the 
ordinary member of society toward the relationships of 
which he is a part. This is of primary importance, because 
social thought, in the broad sense, is the ultimate dynamic 
of social movement, and the surest indicator of social change. 
As for sociological theory, in the narrower sense, its develop- 
ment is itself one of the outstanding trends in the social life 
of the last two or three decades, and is therefore of interest 
not only on its own account, but because sociological theory 
inevitably reacts upon the thought of individuals, and so 
becomes a particularly potent factor in social change. 

In addition to these major omissions, there are, as would 
be inevitable, some lacunae in the details of the different 
chapters. For example, in the chapter on Population by 
Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, which is on the 
whole a most admirable compendium of population data, 
there is a notable lack of space given to deathrates. This is 
the more lamentable on account of the widespread tendency 
on the part not only of laymen, but even of experts, to think 
of population change almost exclusively in terms of births. 
In point of fact, deaths are precisely as important a factor in 
population change as births. An adequate consideration of 
this subject is particularly important at this time on account 
of deeply significant trends in the deathrate which are even 
now gaining head, but which will not manifest their full 
effect for two or three decades, and for which the populace 
ought to be prepared. 


URNING to positive defects, one is impressed by a gen- 

eral lack of system in the arrangement of the chapters. 
While there is a limited consistency in the grouping, there is 
no cumulative progress and no significant interrelationship 
of one chapter with the preceding and the succeeding. This 
indeed suggests a more serious fault, viz., the absence of any 
thorough synthesis of all the essentials into a comprehensive 
picture. While the Committee stresses interrelationship and 
relative lags, there is no inclusive presentation of the in- 
volved pattern that results. There are, to be sure, numerous 
summaries, detailed summaries of separate chapters and 
sections of chapters, and a condensed summary of the whole 
report at the beginning of the first volume. These are among 
the many admirable features of the work; they add im- 
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measurably to its utility, not only for the casual reader but 
also for the specializing students. But there is no patient 
tracing of certain dominant threads back and forth through- 
out the whole fabric. 

Finally there is an apparent lack of either vision or courage 
in the Committee’s glimpses into the future. Doubtless in 
many quarters this report will be regarded as radical. But 
one gets the impression that over and over again the research 
workers came face to face with certainly profoundly impor- 
tant and thrilling possibilities of revolutionary change in the 
not distant future, and then shied away as if unwilling to 
confront them squarely. Thus we find such passages as the 
following: “One hope for a solution is that inventions of new 
products will add to employment more rapidly than the 
invention of labor-saving machines and methods reduces it. 
A change in the distribution of income which puts more 
purchasing power in the hands of wage-earners would 
enormously increase the market for many staples and go far 
toward providing places for all competent workers, but for 
the near future we see little prospect of a rapid increase of 
wage disbursements above the 1929 level. Another possi- 
bility is a great expansion of exports; but in a tariff-ridden 
world that also seems a dim hope. Barring a marked growth 
of demand, various palliatives for the suffering caused 
by unemployment will receive much attention. The six- 
hour day and the five-day week . . . unemployment in- 
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Did not the experts catch even a misty vision of a possible 
world where the status of wage-earner would no longer 
exist, or would be so modified from the present as to be a 
distinct category; where the demarcation of producer from 
consumer would be obliterated, and where the interests of 
consumption would be recognized as primary in the eco- 
nomic realm; where the length of the working day and week 
would be of no practical importance; and where unemploy- 
ment insurance would be an anachronism because unem- 
ployment no longer existed? Or did they regard it as none of 
their business, in the light of their instructions, to call at- 
tention to such problematical eventualities? Probably the 
reader who has felt directly the pulse of the ever-young, 
ever-yearning, ever-striving entity which is society may read 
some of these things between the lines. But one who fails to 
perceive any such indications of vital social transformations, 
whether in his perusal of this report, or in his reading of the 
signs of the times, is almost certainly oblivious of some of the 
most significant social trends that are actually in movement 
all around him. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


UNDERNEATH 


NDER cover of the uproar. . . . Things going on, while 
people are too busy to notice. Dirty things; like the skul- 


duggery affecting the insurance legislation that was at- 
tempted in the New York State Legislature while the wires were 
preoccupied by the San Francisco earthquake. About ‘‘opium,” 
for instance. Meaning thereby the never-ceasing, steadily increas- 
ing illicit international traffic in narcotic drugs. Only a little more 
than three months remain before the Geneva Convention of 1931, 
designed—and on the whole admirably designed—to restrict the 
manufacture of the high-power derivatives which have largely 
supplanted the use of the simpler raw materials, opium, coca- 
leaves and whatnot others, will die of its own nefariously-con- 
ceived inanition. For (under the provisions of article 30 and the 
protocol of signature) unless on or before April 13, 1933, there shall 
have been deposited with the secretariat-general of the League of 
Nations formal ratification of the convention of July 13, 1931, by 
at least four of the ‘““manufacturing countries”—namely, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey 
and the United States of America; plus twenty-one other nations, 
listed as “‘consuming’—the convention will lapse ipso facto, and 
it will be all to do over again. , 

This time-limit was a most extraordinary provision—unique, 
so far as I know, in the history not only of this subject but of 
international treaties generally. I do not know with whom it orig- 
inated; anyhow it certainly was conceived in sin and shapen in 
iniquity. There was no sane reason why the convention should be 
so gratuitously hobbled. ’Twas a fine piece of work, better than 
anybody expected, and should have been self-perpetuating until 
fully perfected by complete acceptance. The “‘string on it” was of 
the same kind of origin as that conditioning the prohibition amend- 
ment; that it should die unless accepted within a given time. Be 
it the hand of Esau as you please, the voice was beyond doubt the 
voice of Jacob. No friend of narcotic limitation ever drafted it. Or 
accepted it without demur. 

However, be all that as it may, the point is that before April 13, 
three more of the manufacturing nations must ratify, in addition 
to fifteen others; so far as I am informed, at this writing only the 
United States, of the required four, has ratified; plus—save the 
mark!—Nicaragua, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Sudan and Sweden. 
Not a word yet from Patagonia, or the Ahkund of Swat! 


N FAIRNESS there must be quoted from the last communiqué 
of the Anti-Opium Information Bureau of Geneva (dated Oc- 
tober 31, 1932) this summary of the then-existing situation, as 
reported in connection with the meeting of the Fifth Committee of 


the Assembly of the League of Nations. (I italicize the names of the 


manufacturing countries, ratification by four of which is essential): 


Austria . . . will ratify in due course. 

Belgium . . . submitting convention to coming parliament. 

Canada . . . will ratify at an early date. 

China . . . ratification under consideration by legislature. 

Chili . . . will do utmost to ratify within the time-limit. 

Czechoslovakia . . . will do utmost to ratify within the time-limit. 

France . . . will make it a point of honor to be one of the first to 
ratify. 

Germany . . . will do utmost to ratify within the time-limit. 


Great Britain . . . all necessary action taken to enable ratification 
within the time-limit. 


Greece . . . submitting convention to coming parliament. 

Hungary . . . will introduce a bill in November, certain of ac- 
ceptance. 

India . . . proposed ratifying as soon as drugs act was amended. 

Japan . . . will do utmost to ratify within the time-limit. 

Netherlands . . . will do utmost to ratify within the time-limit. 


Poland . . . submitting convention to coming parliament. 


Spain . . . will ratify shortly. 
Switzerland . . . will ratify in due course. 
Venezuela . . . submitting convention to coming parliament. 


THE UPROAR 


Nothing here about Turkey, one of the newest scupper-holes in 
the situation, having only lately begun both the production of 
opium and the manufacture of drugs. Nothing but protest from the 
South American countries such as Bolivia in particular, which pro- 
duce the coca-leaf, source of cocaine. Nothing from Jugoslavia, 
one of the most prolific sources of high-grade opium. 


mee it seems probable—though by no means certain— 
that by the end of the time-limit the necessary ratifications 
will have been deposited at Geneva and that the convention will 
come nominally into force upon its prescribed date, July 13, 1933. 
Nominally . . . for let it never be forgotten that the gains thus 
far, even assuming the ratification of this limitation-treaty, are 
wholly on paper. Had the nations been determined in good faith 
to restrict the manufacture and distribution of these drugs and the 
raw material of which they are made, the Hague Convention of 
I912—twenty years ago—would have been sufficient. In truth, 
they needed no convention at all. Just as it is true that the most 
impeccably complete international agreement cannot compel any 
nation an inch beyond its will, so is any nation free to raise and 
enforce within its own borders a standard as high as it pleases. 
As I took occasion to say in a book summarizing the history of this 
dismal business: ! 


The good faith of the nations. . . . The time is past for pious utter- 
ances and fine-sounding paper legislation,—stultified by a general 
disposition to ‘‘pass the buck” (to China for instance), and on the part 
of each to produce narcotics many-fold the amount legitimately re- 
quired by all, and let it flow to any market that will take it. 


For an illustration of this complacency, witness super-respectable 
Great Britain, all but spotless in her own scrupulous observance of 
the legalistic position and merciless in enforcement upon her own 
soil for the protection of her own people; nevertheless willing to 
ship her manufactured product to France, washing her hands of all 
responsibility for what France may do with it in the way of re- 
export to regions less conscientious or‘less protected. And France 
steeped to the ears in manufacture at home and in the opium traffic 
in the Far East, Indo-China in particular. 

There was a time, back in the earlier days of the German Re- 
public, when there was a disposition to clean up the German situa- 
tion. Germany and Switzerland—along with Japan—being par 
excellence the “dirty boys” in all this business. But of late Germany 
has sadly backslid; Germany has refused to make public the statis- 
tics of production. One can understand, without condoning, in 
existing conditions, Germany’s willingness to extract the last 
pfennig of profit—from anything; with appropriate shame and 
desire to hide the fact. 

The generally cynical attitude toward this one of the most im- 
portant and most baffling of the responsibilities committed to the 
League of Nations is evident in the happily unsuccessful attempt 
of the Supervisory Committee of the League to hamstring the new 
convention in advance by eliminating from the League’s budget 
for 1933 the provision—somewhere about $6000—for bringing the 
convention into operation after its ratification. 

One of the most sinister aspects of the Japanese adventure in the 
new so-called State of Manchukuo lies in the project, which no 
doubt will fully materialize, of an official government opium 
monopoly, like the one maintained by Japan in Formosa. The 
Japan Advertiser of September 21, 1932, carried announcement of 
provisional regulations by the Manchukuo government, 


. . . governing the purchase of opium by government officials and 
other authorized persons from the general public. 


Which means in the raw that the cultivation of the opium-poppy, 
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: strictly forbidden under penalty of death by Chinese law (however 
little enforced since the present chaos in China began) is to be en- 

couraged. And, what is worse, one hears that the public bonds of 
Manchukuo are to be guaranteed not only by the salt-gabelle, 

_ but by the revenues of this opium monopoly. Enough said—so far 

as concerns the purchase of these bonds by anyone with compunc- 
tions against deriving revenue from the drugging of a vast popula- 
tion; aside from any question of the intrinsic worth of the securities 
of Manchukuo. Manchuria—all Northern China for that matter, 
has been of late years an open sewer-end for Japan’s illicit drug 
distribution; to that is to be added now the government-aided 
production of raw opium. 


NE hesitates to comment upon the great pending questions, 
such as the problem of the war-debts, disarmament, the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of the German cabinet and Parliament— 
in writing for publication two weeks hence. Two weeks! . . . two 
days—and one finds his comment, to say nothing of conjecture and 
prophecy, already sour on his hands; the impossible having taken 
on overnight the garb of indisputable fact. I have been young and 
now am—well, older—yet never have I lived through any period 
when so many things that couldn’t happen nevertheless came true! 
Most of them you might perhaps have foreseen had you known 
what was going on underneath the surface uproar. For example in 
Germany. As evidence that what has been happening there is 
neither any hit-or-miss adaptation by mere opportunists to shifting 
circumstances, nor the progress of obvious reactionary conspiracy 
to restore the monarchy, I refer to information which came to me 
from an extraordinarily well-informed friend in Germany as long 
ago as last May. This was its substance; I am not at liberty to 
quote: 

General von Schleicher, who has now become chancellor and 
virtual dictator, controlling as he does both the German army 
(Reichswehr) and the Prussian armed police, but until lately oper- 
ating behind the scenes, then had just succeeded in convincing 
President von Hindenburg that the “parliamentary democracy”’ 
contemplated by the Constitution of the Republic was no longer 
functioning; especially that it was unable to offer adequate re- 
sistance to the rising tide of revolutionary fascism represented 
by Hitler and his so-called National-Socialists. Bruning, then 
chancellor, was profoundly committed to the parliamentary theory 
and refused on principle to accede to Hindenburg’s request that he 
resign from his party (the Catholic Zentrum) and participate in a 
new cabinet to operate regardless of a parliamentary majority. 
Hence the President’s break with him and the appointment of 
von Papen. 


Everything depends [wrote my friend] upon the Zentrum; upon 
whether it will be able to retain and even to consolidate its key position. 
If not, and if Hitler cannot repress the revolutionary elements in his 
following, then there may be dangerous conflicts between Hindenburg 
and the Reichswehr on the one side and National-Socialism [Hitlerism] 
on the other. But keep it in mind that the ideology of the new cabinet 
is fundamentally anti-National-Socialist. The President has no in- 
tention whatever of breaking with the Constitution. 


The outwardly-bewildering, kaleidoscopic events of the months 
since it reached me have abundantly confirmed that shrewd fore- 
cast. It makes sense out of all that has happened, is happening and 
probably will happen. It has been no distracted hand-to-mouth 
business, but in pursuit of a deliberately Machiavellian policy that 
Hitler, shouting promises, threats, claims, demands—his own in- 
fluence and following all the time slipping out from under him— 
has been challenged repeatedly to acquire somehow a majority 
in parliament which neither he nor anybody else could get— 
jockeyed back and forth, invited to participate in the cutting of his 
own throat. : 

And now comes into the open and into doubtless effective power 
this von Schleicher, the deus ex machina. Not only does he assume im- 
mediate power, with the military hand of steel in however velvet 
a glove; as chancellor he is ex officio successor-apparent to the aged 
and now visibly failing Hindenburg, upon whom the stress of these 
dire times has weighed too heavily. Von Schleicher aspires, they 

- say, to be German chancellor for twenty years, and it may be that 
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he will go down in history along with Bismarck. It remains to be 
seen—what this hitherto unknown soldier will do with his power 
and his opportunity. 


NCE there was a newspaper reporter before the bar of the 

Assembly at Albany, in contempt and threatened with dire 
penalties for refusing—as any newspaper man would refuse—to 
disclose his source of information for a story reflecting upon the 
honor of that august legislative body. In the status of deadlock 
thus as you might say between the irresistible and the impene- 
trable; or if you like it better between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous—either way about, suit yourself—they pleaded, pestered, 
threatened, with questions which they knew, or anyway hoped, the 
reporter would not answer; demanding the truth, and trembling 
in their boots lest he tell it. Witty old Senator Owen Cassidy look- 
ing on chuckled to me: 

‘Like a lot of farmers trying to get a wild-cat out from under the 
barn. Nobody dares to go in after him. And they’re all scared to 
death for fear he will come out.” 

I am reminded vividly of that episode by the predicament of the 
League of Nations in handling the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia. Everybody, including Japan, knows that it is a plain case of 
violation of all the treaties, including the Covenant of the League 
and the so-called Kellogg Pact; yet nobody, Japan least of all, 
wants the issue to come to a show-down. The League has no physi- 
cal means of enforcing its mandate even should one be declared. 
There is no assurance of unanimity in any economic sanctions. 
Japan does not want to come really to grips, even in the field of 
moral suasion, with the rest of the world; nor, despite all bluster to 
the contrary, to leave the League. Meanwhile she is in the horrible 
position of bleeding to death internally from increasing war-costs 
and at the same time losing a hard-gained place of respect in the 
family of nations. 

As I write it is touch-and-go; by the time this is published almost 
anything may have happened. Underneath, the military element, 
firmly in control of the government and of all the agencies of public 
information, has not progressed a hair’s-breadth from the psychol- 
ogy that ruled Japan a thousand years ago. 


ERY much in my mind, when I alluded recently to our in- 

ability to use our best in public office, was Alfred E. Smith, 
who has come forward with a precise and carefully reasoned plan 
for the reorganization of the New York City government—a mag- 
nificent exhibit of common-sense and practical wisdom, fruit of his 
long experience. It marks—anyway it ought to mark—the begin- 
ning of the end of the dismal period of wasteful bungling in city 
government of which New York City has been so long an out- 
standing example. When Smith was a candidate for president of 
the United States the objections to him were typical of our political 
reactions—his religion chiefly; his use of the vernacular. I suppose 
his saying “‘raddio”’ instead of ‘“‘raydio” cost him thousands of 
votes; the fact that he belonged to Tammany Hall, notwithstanding 
that during his terms as governor he made Tammany jump through 
hoops; was and still is consequently hated fervently by Tammany 
Hall. I have known Al Smith for nearly thirty years, and have seen 
him grow from a cub assemblyman from Oliver Street into the out- 
standing American expert in public administration. In The Survey 
soon after his defeat for the presidency I appealed to him and us 
for his promotion tq. the mayoralty of New York City, the most 
important public job, except the White House, within our gift. 
Now we shall see. . 

Meanwhile, however, precisely the same kind of reorganization, 
on the same lines and with the same intent, shrieks for application 
to the government of the United States. Where is the genius, even 
if our politics would permit the use of it, to tackle that Augean 
stable? To be sure, it has been attempted, timidly and on a small 
scale, from time to time, but it has always died aborning. It’s a wise 
dog that remembers how nice it is to be rid of fleas. And from the 
standpoint of the fleas, any such suggestion is in the nature of 
Red propaganda. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS CHAOS 


HE lessons of present chaos 
include— 
Gold is not wealth 


Money changes in value 

Taxes may bring prosperity 

Our machines may starve us 

The nation must spend, not save 

Labor-saving destroys labor 

Investment of our surplus may spell ruin 

At least these are the paradoxes propounded by the new race of 
engineer-economists. They sum up to this: The very virtues of a 
frontier-work-thrift economy may become vices in machine-surplus- 
leisure economy. Yet, declare these guides, we have slipped from 
one age to the other, without knowing of the change. Hence our 
bewilderment and paradoxes. The age-long habits, ideals and emo- 
tions that perfected the present.system are in collision with the 
new age: we hang on a dead-center while confusion deepens. 
Salvation under democracy lies in changing the mind and will of 
the people to grasp our topsy-turvy axioms. Can we do this quick 
enough to forestall collapse, dictatorship, perhaps revolution? We 
face a desperate adventure in public education. Ten millions ap- 
_ propriated for that might save a generation from learning through 
suffering. 

Hunger and cold bring change, but not reasoned change based 
on a knowledge of facts and notions of money, credit, investment, 
machine technology, foreign trade. The November election saw 
some four hundred electoral votes swing from party to party in 
four years. The people turned over as does a sleeper with scant 
covering who turns in hope of getting warm. He turns and turns, 
by instinct, but the cold may come through the very bed on which 
he lies. To fix that, he has to wake up. 

Can we wake the people up? We have a vast machine of public 
communication, press, radio, cinema, forum. It works, as the ad- 
vertisers have proved, and our campaigns for public health and 
safety first. There is no reason it should not get the primer lessons 
of the changed economy into the common-sense of the man in the 
street. That there is no sense in investing surplus in new plants when 
we cannot dispose of the product of the old plant. That the only 
way Europe can pay debts to us is by selling us goods or services. 
That the machines are a blessing if we plan to distribute their 
output by dividing the work that is left. These are not hard ideas, 
only new ones, and contrary to age-long ambitions and fears. 

The engineer-economist, with natural realism, is tackling the job 
of education. David Coyle’s little book on the irrepressible conflict 
between finance and business defines certain problems with clarity. 
Stuart Chase, Henry Fairchild, Ralph Flanders make economics 
really dramatic. Walter Lippmann is a sign that the newspapers are 
learning that they must do more than document the news; they 
must tell what it means. He started with about a dozen papers and 
now serves over one hundred; and his references to books by Salter 
and Moulton on international finance sell thousands of copies. 
The advocates of social medicine have employed an expert in 
public relations to tell their story. We are using our admirable 
machine. 


E ARE also studying its workings. ‘“‘Straw votes,” says Mr. 

Robinson, ‘“‘will make audible to the public the beat of its 
political pulse.’ So he analyzes the political predictions of politi- 
cians, journalists, and the polls by periodicals, compares their 
techniques and errors, and offers a valuable text on how we can 
sample public opinion. He believes the straw votes by important 
publications are honest, but reveal percentages of error, from six 
to fifteen, that might throw their predictions on the wrong side in a 
close contest. No great weight is attached to the claims that such” 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT by David Cushman Coyle. Pub- 
lished by the Author. 45 pp. Price sixty cents postpaid of Survey Graphic 


STRAW VOTES by Claude E. Robinson. Columbia University Press. 
203 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


THE ERA OF THE MUCKRAKERS by C. C. Regier. University of 
North Carolina Press. 254 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HOLD YOUR TONGUE! by Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 
William Merrow & Co. 357 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


polls decrease interest in elections, 
foster “‘band-wagon” waves, or 
change party morale. 

But we may add that they only 
reveal what will be registered in a 
few weeks at the polls so that per- 
haps their present value is in per- 
fecting a technique that may be most useful if applied in measuring 
public opinion by referenda on issues (as in votes on prohibition 
or war) or to take soundings of the same people over short periods 
to discover what changes the public mind, and why. Such 
knowledge would be of vast help in the present emergency: to — 
know, for example, what effect President Hoover’s final drive 
had on public opinion. 

The statistical approach gives interesting practical sidelights on 
our problem. We must allow not only for manipulation and ballot- 
box stuffing in straw votes, but consider in our sampling, geo- 
graphical, class and sex bias, the cooperation of certain groups 
and changes of sentiment over time. Education in economic 
philosophy must consider such factors. We welcome Mr. Robin- 
son’s scholarly data. 


™T*‘O MR. REGIER conditions in this country seem very similar 

to those of thirty years ago. We may be in need of a technique 
of exposure, though it certainly seems we have enough debunking 
and daily recording of patent evils. So he has made a study of the 
muckrakers, of the popular magazines they used, of the crusades 
and campaigns they conducted (against city and state political 
corruption, against big business, against the church, press and 
dangerous drugs and foods), and finally of what they achieved. 
It is a fascinating tale, and to those who enlisted under the banner 
of liberal reform at the turn of the century brings bitter-sweet 
nostalgia. Of those days we were a small part. And we still believe 
that our naive idealism got some things done (as does Mr. Regier) 
and that today’s revolt can count on a social conscience with 
respect to labor conditions, children, pure food and drugs, the use 
of wealth, public health and good government that neither war 
nor advancing machine has killed. 

The new generation ought to read this book to learn to ask 
questions: Where are the popular fighting magazines to-day? Why 
did the popular taste for muckraking change? Have we as able 
investigators and reporters as were Steffens, Baker, Connolly, 
Tarbell? Did exposure become a fad and a sensational circulation- 
builder for magazines that more and more fell into the hands of 
business enterprise dependent on advertising? Did the people 
think we had won enough to enable us to stop shouting or were 
the gains so small that there seemed no sense in shouting at all? 
The answer to some of these questions will help lay out guide lines 
for this new campaign in the education of a people. The difference 
is that then we accepted the system and sought honest men ahd 
government; now we face a conflict of systems. We cannot muck- 
rake the machine or gold. 


HATEVER form our adventure in education takes, it will 

need freedom. Therefore Morris Ernst’s yeasty book on the 
meaning of libel and slander laws and their influence on free ex- 
pression is timely. On a sound basis of legal principles, he has, by 
the use of all the famous and infamous cases and brilliant side 
forays into the fields of political, literary and art criticism, made a 
book that is popular, instructive and amusing. Indeed, in his effort 
to make a difficult subject comprehensible and intriguing to lay 
readers he has perhaps sacrificed something of decorum. The spice 
of sex is used too liberally, even granting its universal interest- 
value. We do not need it here to interest us in the inadequacy of the 
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libel laws, or their dangers. Or in brilliant chapters on the outworn 


doctrine of criminal libel (that rests on the idea of a breach of the + 


peace); on the need of protecting criticism of the offerings of busi- 
ness as we protect free criticism of books and plays; on the dangers 
to true freedom of the press when certain papers exploit gossip 
columns that may bring general reprisals in limitations of com- 
ment; and on the difficulties of defining libel and assessing just 
damages. 

Libertarian always, Mr. Ernst asks for a revaluation of all our 
laws concerned with libel and free comment. Rightly postulating 
freedom of discussion as a biologic need for society if it is to adapt 
to change, he feels that we must risk some injury to the innocent 
for the sake of larger sacial interests. But we may ask, are not a 
certain privacy and protection of individuals from false witness 
among the purposes for which society exists? And do not the 
scandal-mongers in print, with their potentialities for blackmail, 
demand that we attempt to draw some line beyond which free 
comment shall not go? That the drawing of this pragmatic line is 
vastly difficult, as it is also in the field of sex discussion, we know. 
But we must learn to perfect this instrument of public communica- 
tion else it cannot render full service in this task of changing a 
system by knowledge. It must not be blunted by misuse. 

Meanwhile the urgency of our need poses grave problems. Can 
we get the new ideas to the people? So far we are just reaching the 
top level of intelligence. What primers shall we write for John Doe? 
Will some of our tools of communication serve the new doctrines 
while they are so enmeshed with institutions of the old? To control 
the press and the radio is a challenge. Finally, can we teach the 
masses, or must we all be disciplined into common sense together 
by those ancient masters, fear and suffering? 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Tent-Mind versus Cave-Mind 


THE DISAPPEARING CITY, by Frank Lloyd Wright. William Farquhar Payson. 
90 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Time was when mankind was divided between cave dwellers and wandering 
tribes. 


UT the two varieties did not evolute into separate species 
and fight each other for survival; if so, we today would find 
ourselves the self-contained posterity of one ancestry or the other; 
instead, alas, we are the offspring of both, the discontented hybrid 
of opposite-minded parents. So the fight goes on inside us. The 
slave in us takes to the cave (the cell of the present-day city); the 
freeman in us takes to the open—and demands a habitation to suit 
his opening soul. We live in the zenith of the cave-man’s day; he 
has built himself into the prison city. But too efficiently. His Babel 
of “uproar and verticality” is about to collapse. The city’s under- 
pinning, like the spring thaw, is beginning even now to ooze out 
along the “beckoning road systems,” there in the open to be re- 
frozen in a mould to suit (this time) the freeman. 

What manner of mould is this to be? Mr. Wright calls it the 
“Broadacre City.” It is evolution, not invention. This new type of 
city spells a new civilization—one to be framed in “‘an architecture 
of its own,” one destined to make ‘‘the machine its slave and create 
nobler longings for mankind”; one dedicated to that “individual- 
ity” without which there is no real culture. No descendant of a 
freeman can find fault with these ideals. 

How about the details? Each family is allowed one acre; the 
houses are set up in units of different patterns; apartment houses 
are allowed (up to eighteen stories); hotels on the other hand 
might consist of groups of cottages. Other details are noted. The 
moving hotel is described and compared to the nomad’s caravan. 
In a word, the “wandering tribe” (as against the cave dweller) 
comes into its own. 

And so it all may be—but not without some questions asked: 

How about that “individuality without which there is no real 
culture”? Personally I do not see this in ready-made houses, how- 
ever varied may be the stamped-out patterns. To my own old-fogy 
mind the human dwelling—even the nomad’s dwelling—should 
truly grow and not be just created. And this I say as planner, as 
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camper and as would-be descendant of that “wanderer swinging 
in the leafy bower of the trees insured by the curl of his tail.” 

But the ideal of individuality seems endangered even more by 
the concept itself of the Broadacre City. What are the limits of this 
city? Are the acres to broaden indefinitely? If so, one individual 
city must merge in other individual cities until there are no indi- 
vidual cities. To prevent this the Letchworth principle of definite 
bounds and intervening open spaces must be invoked. This peril 
to individuality is already evident in the merging of towns along 
the highways—the so-called Stringtown (‘‘Narrowacre City’ we 
might call this). Let not Broadacre City make this error in two 
dimensions. 

Other questions arise—both of method and philosophy. There 
are vague gaps in the visualization of our benighted highway sys- 
tem. The acute need of severing the illicit entanglement of Mr. 
Transport and Mrs. Residence is never once mentioned in all this 
keen plea for “individuality.” The motorist’s “horizon widens as 
he goes.” Does it indeed? Read again your Alice Through the 
Looking Glass—the chapter on the Red Queen, wherein the sweet 
Alice is forced to run her utmost in order to stay in the same place. 

But through this whole book the true builder is speaking; and the 
big point comes toward the end: “Here at least,” says our architect 
author, is an attempt “‘to get an organic architecture born for these 
United States.” And so as one civilization-buster to another I 
would urge the writer onward; especially along his promising 
cleavage—tent-town and tent-mind vs. cave-town and cave-mind. 
Litileton, Massachusetts BENTON MACKAYE 


Givers of Life 
MEN AGAINST DEATH, by Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 363 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

HERE are two sides to this matter of scientific war against 

disease and death. One side is the mysterious business of the 
laboratory—the business of experiment, and conjecture, and more 
experiment, and carefully kept records, and much squinting into 
microscopes. The other side is the education of the general public 
to a partial understanding of what it is all about, so that the find- 
ings of the laboratory will be accepted and used. This latter side 
of the battle is preeminently the field of service of such men as Paul 
de Kruif, who digs out all sorts of romantic and fascinating informa- 
tion about bug hunters and others, and tells the rest of us enough 
of their story to make us see something of the heroism and patience 
and vision and loyalty and sacrifice that would otherwise go unsung 
and unknown. He told us about Microbe Hunters; and about 
Hunger Fighters; and about other heroes of our complicated 
civilization; and now he tells us about Men Against Death. It is 
every bit as good as the previous books in the series; romantic as 
moonlight on a June river, and thrilling as tomorrow’s murder 
mystery. Here’s devotion for you! Many of these men (and women!) 
against death become a voluntary or involuntary victim of the very 
demon he is trying to corner and kill. 

Here’s Evans, solving the problem of Malta fever and proving 
its relationship to undulant fever; Banting, developing his insulin to 
burn up the sugars which diabetics can’t burn for themselves; 
Minot, knocking pernicious anemia galley-west with beef liver and 
its resultant extracts; Schaudinn and Bordet and Wagner-Jauregg 
and Wassermann and Erlich doing battle with syphilis, the pale 
horror, and all its host of allied torments; Finsen, manufacturing 
sunlight in a land where natural sunlight was lacking, so that he 
might cure tuberculosis; Spencer, fighting it out with spotted 
fever, the gift of the Rocky Mountain wood-ticks; McCoy, a gen- 
eral, who didn’t want to die in bed, and so tackled the job of 
parrot-fever, the most contagious disease known to science; Rollier, 
who cures people of the white plague by means of sunlight; and 
others—lots of them. 

Well, I hope these Men Against Death succeed in their task. I 
hope they find out why we get old, why the machinery runs down, 
and how to keep it running a whole lot longer. I hope they fix this 
chap de Kruif up so he lives to be two hundred years old and writes 
a dozen more books as good as this one. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 
(Continued on page 51) 


Traveler’s 


Notebook 


We Prescribe: 


A TRAVEL-SUN-CURE 


to shake “the blues,” “the jitters,” “the slush season,” 
and that insinuating “martyr complex” that these 
days is making pallid pessimists of most of us. 


Tt takes faith to believe 


that just a short sail away from the wintry moods and 
weather of New York, the blue, unsuspecting surf curls 
in on the warm, coral beaches of 


Bermuda — 
that there’s gaiety and song at the village fiestas in vivid 


Mexico — 
that the West Indian Isles lie golden under the caressing 


Caribbean sun — 


It takes faith to believe, but it’s so. Come and 
see. You don’t need much time for such a revivify- 
ing spell — and even tightened purse-strings will 
give permission. 


You can sail to Bermuda on a 4-day cruise for only 
$60; longer trips can be arranged to suit your 
convenience. 


To Havana for 6142 days for $65; many other cruises 
including additional ports in the West Indies, 
from 9 to 28 days duration, will sail frequently. 


To Mexico — escorted 2 week tours leaving Chicago 
Jan. 14, Feb. 11 and March 11; glowing, compre- 
hensive itineraries; cost depends upon the point at 
which tour is joined. 


Here are just three prescriptions for a 
much-needed “‘sun cure and rest” this 
winter. But you are the doctor, and per- 
haps you’d rather take your cure sailing 
the Mediterranean, lazying in the Balearic 
Isles, sunning on the Riviera, or dreaming 
in Italy or Egypt... . 


Let’s have a consultation — we are equipped to sup- 
ply you with literature, authentic information and 
advice about trayel to most of the sunny, ’luring 
climes of the earth. 


Won’t you write us? 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Travel Department 


112 E. 19th St. New York, N. Y. 


FRIENDSHIP 
TOURS 


TOURS TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
SUMMER OF 1933 
Groups Limited to Research Students 
Philip Brown, Director 


“To widen the 
mind’s horison—”’ 3307 Hull Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


ONE STUDENT’S TRIP 


ee Months in the U.S.S.R. is a crushing answer to skeptics 
who wonder what, if anything, all this running around Europe 
amounts to. This little volume contains the letters which Herbert L. 
Abrons, a Yale student, wrote to his family last summer; and which 
an appreciative friend, S. M. Hirsch, has printed for private dis- 
tribution. Here are accounts of experiences that not only stretch 
the mind but stiffen the modern soft body. Here are such a variety 
of first-hand encounters with social, political and economic en- 
deavors as can only be the privilege of one traveling in foreign 
parts, released from the everyday absorptions of a professional or 
business life. 

For instance, Mr. Abrons comments on how politically-minded 
are the youth of Germany; that there the political situation is an 
integral part of the lives of the people and politics a serious business. 
The Social Democratic cooperative apartment houses in Hamburg 
wring from him the remark that ‘‘What New York needs is one of 
these developments—which would wipe out Henry Street and 
change the whole face and character of the East Side.” In Russia, 
he observes their methods of marriage and divorce—‘“‘so easily ob- 
tainable that it pays to live morally”; of trying to eliminate abor- 
tions; of handling birth control; of quick court trials; of caring for 
the Bis-prisorni, or hordes of homeless children after the war, in a 
colony where they work on the farm in the summer and in the 
winter are “prepared for the factory schools to which they go at 
the age of seventeen and from which they emerge as workers.” 
And much, much more. 

To read these letters is to wish that all students made of similar 
stuff could have the same opportunity; and that life in general 
were more flexible and far-reaching. 

An important postscript to the final letter tells us that traveling 
third class on the Bremen (through the Open Road) “the whole 
thing from start to finish will set me back less than five hundred 
dollars.” JANET SABLOFF 


CHICAGO WORLD FAIR 


Century of Progress is going to tell the story of social as well 
as technological development in'a way that has not been 
previously attempted. Outdoors colorful groups of Indians from the 
Northwest Coast, the Woodlands, the Plains and the Pueblos will 
be shown living their native lives as closely as possible in replicas 
of their native villages. The high point of the outdoor exhibits both 
geographically and culturally will be a reproduction of a great 
Maya building in Yucatan, the greatest development of American 
aboriginal culture. These exhibits not only illustrate the culture 
area concept, so important in anthropology, but furnish a striking 
contrast to the more modern aspects of civilization shown in the 
great exhibit halls. 

Inside the Hall of the Social Sciences the significance of the out- 
door exhibits is shown on a huge relief map of North America, 
showing by means of traveling lights the nine culture areas of the 
continent. ! 

Then the modern story is taken up starting with a portrayal of 
the development of the American) family from colonial times, 
when it was a self-sufficient institution, to the present, when it has 
become a small part of a large cosmos. The early family will be 
shown carrying on its own industry in the kitchen, its agriculture on 
the farm, education in the working together of parents and children, 
social service in the home, care of aged and indigent relatives. 
The modern family then appears surrounded by institutions 
which have arisen to take over functions no longer cared for 
within it. 

The rest of the social-science exhibits will be concerned with the 
development of the economic and social institutions, schools, 
social-service organizations, industrial organizations, the govern- 
ment, and the parallel development of economics, sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, political science, whose purpose is to 
understand social development and thus take their importan 
part in social direction. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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The exhibits will all be striking, dramatic, understandable, 
it is hoped, by the famous average citizen. The more advanced 
techniques in the social sciences will also be shown for the benefit 
of those technically competent to understand them. 


DONALD SLESINGER 


“ADAMS OF WINCHESTER” 


F YOU have read H. V. Morton’s engaging book, In Search of 
England—an English veteran’s rediscovery of his native land 
after the War ahd one of the most inimitable travel books extant— 
you will perhaps recall that his rarest human find was the Verger of 
Winchester Cathedral, A. J. Adams. There is no one just like him, 
as those of us who have followed in Morton’s footsteps know. The 
cathedrals, after all; were our first museums, and have the advan- 
tage that they were the original setting of the treasures they contain. 
Adams makes all this luminous, from the span of an arch to the 
trade-mark that some ancient stone-carver put on his block. The 
beauty, the history and the pageantry of the place spring at his 
touch. Old phrases take on their ancient meanings. We see the 
crush of the pilgrims and learn why we still say that someone is 
forced to the wall. So unique is his magic that not long ago he was 
asked to talk to twelve hundred vergers from cathedrals and 
churches all over England and share with them something of his 
enthusiasms and his art of interpretation. Churchgoers, museum 
lovers, readers of history and everyone who is interested in the 
knack of using his eyes and then of letting others see through them, 
have craftsmanship to learn from Adams of Winchester. 

Mr. Adams will spend February in this country and bookings 
are being made for him at a very modest fee through the Rev. 
Henry Smith Leiper, executive secretary of the Commission on 
Relations with Churches Abroad of the Federal Council of Churches, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mr. Adams will have some 
remarkable slides, but a lantern would have to be provided. 


Pea KS 
TRAVEL BOOKS 


BREAK YOUR LEASE! Luxury Abroad on a Slim Purse, by Helen H. Gay. Bren- 
tano's. pp. 243. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


FOOT-LOOSE IN THE BRITISH ISLES, by Harry A. Franck. Century. pp. 426. 
Price $3.50 posipaid of Survey Graphic. ; 


GERMAN SUMMER, by Cornelia Stratton Parker. Liveright. pp. 336. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LETTERS & LIFE 


(Continued from page 49) 


For Wisdom and Happiness 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, by Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin Co. 230 pp. Price 
$5 postpaid of Survey Graphic 
AVELOCK ELLIS’ minor writings are, first of all, good con- 
versation. Though no great stylist, he stimulates the reader 
to a mental effort which, if the reading of these essays is not too 
hurried, will spin out threads left enticingly loose. The fifty-nine 
essays and reviews cover a period of almost fifty years. An aston- 
ishing fact is that the most recent are distinguishable from the 
earliest at most by a wider scholarship, but certainly not by any 
flagging strength. Indeed, the most important item in the whole 
collection is a discussion of the Philosophic Problem of Sex, pub- 
lished only in 1931. Here the author gives a clue to the study of 
conflict which might fertilize research in a dozen fields of scientific 
inquiry. 

Some of the earlier papers illustrate the educative values of a 
shuttling back and forth between literary and scientific interests. 
One can almost follow how, herringbone-fashion, the curiosity of 
this splendidly wholesome mind followed each interest in turn, not 
to the point of exhaustion, but to the point at which it yielded new 
power for dealing with contiguous but essentially different prob- 
lems. Thus at an early stage studies of anthropology and of the 
humanities were integrated into a double-edged attack upon the 
vast obscurities of both. In one brief item, Ellis emphasizes the 
patient, conventional paths he travelled in preparing himself for 
those biological inquiries that have contributed so much to the 
understanding of sex and its social significance. But in many more 
of the papers the artistic nature of this quest is felt to be dominant. 


New York City Bruno LASKER 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B. F. ALLEN ~ 154 Boylston Street * Boston, Massachusetts 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things — 


WHERE— WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department — Survey Graphic 


SNECKLES OF MOWBREY ST. 
By Grove Wilson 


Wratten for the Big Brother Movement 


“A powerful story, written with a strong hand and sympathetic 
understanding of the fearful handicaps of the underprivileged boy” 
— Colonel E. K. Coulter, Managing Director of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Published by 
THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT, INC. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gra. 2-1204 $2.00 per copy 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 
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WHAT WE THINK 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Recent trends show the United States alternating between isola- 
tion and independence, between sharply marked economic na- 
tionalism and notable international initiative in cooperation, 
moving in a highly unstable and zigzag course. Immigration restric- 
tions and high tariffs on the one hand, and a World Court, a League 
of Nations, and outlawry of war on the other. Some signs point in 
the direction of independence and imperialism of a new Roman 
type, reaching out aggressively for more land or wider markets 
under political auspices; others toward amiable cooperation in the 
most highly developed forms of world order. It is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that these opposing trends will continue to alternate 
sharply in their control over American policy. In any case there 
can be little doubt that the trend will be in the future as in recent 
years in the direction of more intimate relations through develop- 
ing modes of intercommunication and through economic inter- 
change and on the whole toward an increasing number of 
international contacts; and this, whether the future pattern of 
action is predominantly imperialistic or cooperative in form and 
spirit. 

““Whether the United States is growing more or less militaristic 
must also be judged in the dubious light of conflicting theories and 
conduct. Traditionally insisting upon the supremacy of the civil 
over the military power, we have held to that doctrine and have 
played an important part in all movements for the curbing or 
abolition of war, including participation in a ‘war to end war.’ 
On the other hand, our interest in foreign markets and loans has 
greatly increased, and the need of a strong hand in economic 
diplomacy has been emphasized. Our military and naval estab- 
lishments have grown, and systems of military training have been 
expanded. Our soldiers have fought in Asia, Europe and Latin 
America. Powerful propagandas both for militarism and pacifism 
have been set in motion, and their clashes have been frequent but 
inconclusive. The outlawry of war and the strong war establish- 
ment have doubtless been accommodated by many minds as a 
practical version of Theodore Roosevelt’s dictum to ‘speak softly 
and carry a big stick.’ The trends in short are conflicting and con- 
fusing, with the problems of war remaining as imminent and as 
grave as in the past.” 


AGE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


(Continued from page 10) 


jobs stopped. Their living as well as their pleasures hung on the 
continuity of the assembly line which took their work and gave 
them their money. The fact that the Committee could not find the 
records to show how the money product was divided up among 
families is in itself a comment on our concern during these thirty 
years: a mass of evidence as to our speed, skill and enthusiasm for 
making and selling confronts little you can tie to concerning our 
ability as consumers to buy what we need and want. That ig- 
norance clouds perhaps the largest areas of friction where the gears 
have been grinding. In the Committee’s facts and figures we can 
see ourselves as quick to make and distribute the goods on the use of 
which our national and individual well-being depends: slow even 
to ask how and if the stream of current wealth can be so distributed 
so that people will have the money to buy enough to keep the 
machine in motion. 

It needs no committee of experts to tell us that at the moment 
the parade has scattered in confusion and the whole machine has 
broken down. Farm incomes, which dropped 50 percent in the 
single year 1921, were freighted during all of the following decade 
with mounting taxes and debts, falling prices and land values, 
failing banks and shrinking markets, though the actual crops 
snowballed in volume as the farmers’ money crop grew steadily 
less. By 1931 the catastrophe hit practically all who were buying a 
living. Aggregate money earnings paid to American employes fell 
about 35 percent through 1930-1931 while the cost of living went 
down about 15 percent. The goods we had been producing so 
feverishly had piled up at the end of the line, with fewer and fewer 
takers. We had been driving faster and faster ahead only to find 
ourselves bogged down in insecurity. 

In our present confusion the Committee sees our need for “a 
progressive clarification of men’s thinking and feeling.” 


If, then, the report reveals, as it must, confusion and complexity in 
American life during recent years, striking inequality in the rates of 
change, uneven advances in inventions, institutions, attitudes and ideas, 
dangerous tensions and torsions in our social arrangements, we may hold 
steadily to the importance of viewing social situations as a whole in 
terms of the interrelation and interdependence of our national life, of 
analyzing and appraising our problems as those of a single society 
based upon the assumption of the common welfare as the goal of 
common effort. 


Such a purpose, they point out, swiftly recast our basic institutions 
in 1917 when a single national aim transcended private ambitions. 
“Ts it beyond the range of man’s capacity some day to take the 
enhancement of social welfare as seriously as our generation took 
the winning of a war?” 

They see an increasing amount of constructive research and 
social planning flowing out from the universities, research insti- 
tutes, from such bodies as the Social Science Research Council 
and from government itself, especially the federal and the munici- 
pal governments. A present emphasis on fact-finding may be 
followed by more emphasis on interpretation and synthesis. They 
ask: “‘Is a National Advisory Council, including scientific, educa- 
tional, governmental, economic (including industrial-labor points 
of contact) or other appropriate elements able to contribute to the 
consideration of the basic social problems of the nation? Such an 
agency might consider some fundamental questions of the social 
order, economic, governmental, educational, technical, cultural, 
always in their interrelation, and in the light of the trends and 
possibilities of modern science.” 


HE increasing complexity and interdependence of social life 

precipitates more sharply than ever, the Committee believes, 
the problems of interrelationship between industrial and political 
forms of organization and control. ‘‘Unemployment, industrial 
instability, tariffs, currency and banking, international loans, 
markets and shipping, agricultural distress, the protection of labor, 
have raised many vital questions respecting the relationship of 
government and business, and it is easy to foresee that many others 
will be raised in the future. . . . Shall business men become actual 
rulers; or shall rulers become industrialists, or shall labor and 
science rule the older rulers?” 


Observers of social change may look here for the appearance of new 
types of politico-economic organization, new constellations of govern- 
ment, industry and technology, forms now only dimly discerned; the 
quasi-governmental corporation, the government-owned corporation, 
the mixed corporation, the semi- and demi-autonomous industrial 
groupings in varying relations to the state. We may look for important 
developments alike in the concentration and in the devolution of social 
control, experiments perhaps in the direction of the self-government of 
various industries under central guidance; experiments in cooperation 
and accommodation between industry and government, especially as 
the larger units of industrial organization, cooperative and other- 
wise, become more like governments in personnel and budgets, and 
as governments become agencies of general welfare as well as of 
coercion. 


The hybrid nature of some of these creations may be the despair of 
those theorists, both radical and conservative, who see the world only 
in terms of an unquestioning acceptance of one or the other of two 
exclusive dogmas, but these innovations will be welcomed by those who 
are less concerned about phobias than with the prompt and practical 
adjustment of actual affairs to the brutal realities of changing social and 
economic conditions. The American outcome, sirice all the possible 
molds of thought and invention have not yet been exhausted, may be a 
type sui generis adapted to the special needs, opportunities, limitations 
and genius of the American people. 


Those who reason in terms of isms or of the theoretical rightness or 
wrongness of state activity may be profoundly perplexed by the range 
of governmental expansion or contraction, but the student of social 
trends observes nothing alarming in the widely varying forms of social 
adjustment undertaken by government, whether maternal, paternal, 
or fraternal from one period to another. 


In the field on which this article has laid chief emphasis the 
committee finds that “‘the basic feature of our present economic 
organization is that we get our living by making and spending 
money incomes.’ What people can buy limits effectively what we 
can make profitably, yet even in the best of times ‘millions of 
families are limited to a meager living” and when the scheme gets 
out of balance it satisfies no one. ““To maintain the balance of our 
economic mechanism is a challenge to all the imagination, the 
scientific insight and the constructive ability which we and our 
children can muster.” As production has expanded and distribution 
spread over wider areas, the problem of*balancing goods, invest- 
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ments and incomes “seems to grow no easier.”” Among other ques- 
tions there emerges the problem of distributing the costs of progress, 


including that of technological unemployment, which at me 


“promises to remain grave in the years to come”’: 

One hope for a solution is that inventions of new products will add 
to employment more rapidly than the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chines and methods reduces it. A change in the distribution of income 
which put more purchasing power in the hands of wage-earners would 
enormously increase the market for many staples and go far toward 
providing places for all competent workers, but for the near future we 
see little prospect of a rapid increase of wage disbursements above the 
1929 level. Another possibility is a great expansion of exports; but in a 
tariff-ridden world that also seems a dim hope. 


Barring a marked growth of demand, various palliatives for the suf- 
fering caused by unemployment will receive much attention. The six- 
hour day and the five-day week are methods of distributing the loss of 
jobs in a less inequitable fashion. Unemployment insurance has been 
rapidly gaining adherents in this country; but whatever its merits for 
tiding wage-earners over slack seasons and moderate cyclical depres- 
sions, it cannot provide for those who are out of work for long periods. 


On the other hand, the technologically unemployed are a changing 
aggregation of individuals, and a solvent unemployment fund would do 
much to mitigate the distress which many now suffer before finding new 
openings. Perhaps the hardest cases to help are those of men and 
women thrown out of work too late in life to appear desirable applicants 
for new positions. An extension of old-age pensions to care for such 
victims of progress may bulk large in future discussions. 


The Committee is aware of the numerous objections urged against 
these schemes of social insurance, and of the heavy costs which they 
impose upon society; but it is also impressed by the inarticulate misery 
of the hundreds of thousands or millions of breadwinners who are 
deprived of their livelihoods through no fault of their own. To put the 
cost of unemployment squarely upon those who remain at work, upon 
employers and upon the public purse, makes everyone conscious of the 
difficulty and focuses attention upon the need of devising more con- 
structive methods for dealing with it. 


As a research group the Committee on Recent Social Trends 
was not charged however with the task of making a program: 


We were not commissioned to lead the people into some new land of 
promise, but to retrace our recent wanderings, to indicate and interpret 
our ways and rates of change, to provide maps of progress, make ob- 
servations of danger zones, point out hopeful roads of advance, helpful 
in making a more intelligent course in the next phase of our progress. 


The underlying problem, as they see it, is “closer coordination 
and more effective integration of the swiftly changing elements in 
American social life.” This problem demands: 


Willingness and determination to undertake important integral 
changes in the reorganization of social life, including the economic and 
political orders, rather than the pursuance of a policy of drift. 

Recognition of the role which science must play in such a reorganiza- 
tion of life. 

Continuing recognition of the intimate interrelationship between 
changing scientific techniques, varying social interests and institutions, 
modes of social education and action and broad social purposes. 


N the consideration of these demands the Committee holds that 

neither economic nor governmental planning alone will suffice. 
There must be a new synthesis including “‘the scientific, the educa- 
tional, as well as the economic (including here the industrial and 
the agricultural) and also the governmental.” The alternative to 
planning may be an effort to muddle through—‘‘prolongation of a 
policy of drift and some adjustment as time goes on.” They note 
that “‘more definite alternatives” (can they mean Fascist Italy 
and Communist Russia?) “are urged by dictatorial systems in 
which the forces of violence may loom large.’ In such cases, they 
declare, ““The basic decisions are frankly imposed by power groups, 
and violence may subordinate technical intelligence in social 
guidance.” In the midst of the complexity and speed we have 
created in and about ourselves, our present control is not enough: 


Unless there can be a more impressive integration of social skill and 
fusing of social purposes than is revealed by recent trends, there can be 
no assurance that these alternatives with their accompaniments of 
violent revolution, dark periods of serious repression of libertarian and 
democratic forms, the proscription and loss of many useful elements in 
the present productive system, can be averted. 


Fully realizing its mission, the Committee does not wish to assume an 
attitude of alarmist irresponsibility, but on the other hand it would be 
highly negligent to gloss over the stark and bitter realities of the social 
situation, and to ignore the imminent perils in further advance of our 
heavy technical machinery over crumbling roads and shaking bridges. 
There are times when silence is not neutrality, but assent. 
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WHAT WE HAVE 
(Continued from page 26) 


Twelve years after its close the World War was costing the na- 
tion’s taxpayers in the neighborhood of $1,800,000,000 a year. 

In recent years the burden of taxation has shifted: 

The American tax burden of 1913 was distributed in the main 
through three types of taxes, the general property tax, excise taxes on 
liquor and tobacco and customs duties. The advent of the automobile 
and the adoption of the income tax and prohibition amendments to 
the federal constitution radically altered this scheme of distribution. 
As compared with the revenue system of 1913, the system of 1930 gave 
less weight to indirect taxes on articles of mass consumption. It gave 
vastly more weight to income taxes falling largely on the more pros- 
perous elements of the nation. Finally, as regards the support of high- 
way services at least, it gave more recognition to the benefit principle 
of taxation. 

The change in the distribution of the total tax load as between 1913 
and 1930 was due for the most part to the exploitation of the income tax 
by the federal government. Indirect taxes, principally customs duties 
and excise taxes on liquor and tobacco, constituted approximately 94 
percent of all federal tax receipts in 1913. Liquor excises alone supplied 
over a third of the total. In 1930, on the other hand, indirect taxes 
represented less than 32 percent of the total of federal tax collections. 
Over two thirds of the total came from income taxes on individuals and 
corporations. 

As the new mainstay of the federal revenue system the income tax has 
exhibited a disconcerting sensitiveness to the fluctuations of the business 
cycle. With the wave of prosperity which began in 1921, the income-tax 
base expanded steadily, permitting successive reductions in rates of 
levy and a rapid retirement of the public debt. With the business re- 
versal which came at the close of 1929, the income-tax base experienced 
a sudden deflation. Income-tax collections for 1932 were about half as 
great as collections under the same rates for 1930. This meant a 
revenue loss of approximately one billion dollars. 

Though the decline in the general price level and an apparent 
tendency toward reductions of public salaries and wages may serve 
to lower the tax burden in the present stress, Professor Heer points 
out that approximately a quarter of tax expenditures go for interest 
and redemption of indebtedness, for which no reduction can be 
expected for some years to come. 


HE first thirty years of this century brought various shifts 

in the money we had and a continuous increase in the things 
to be bought with it. In the indexes of per capita output Mr. Lynd 
shows for the ten years preceding 1929 the rising tide in our use of 
dairy products, fresh fruits and vegetables, sugar, cigarettes, 
clothing, silk stockings, pocketbooks, sofas, curtains, refrigerators 
of all kinds, aids to cleanliness and beauty, caskets, radios, playing 
cards, bathing-suits, automobiles, books and magazines, to list 
only a few of dozens of items. Our houses and apartments grew 
smaller. “‘Parenthetically,” Mr. Lynd declares, ‘“‘it may be added 
that the volume of retail sales of greeting cards rose from $10,000,- 
000 in 1913 to approximately $45,000,000 in 1922 and around 
$60,000,000 in 1925.”’ The effect of the depression has been, of 
course, to slacken demand for many of these things—more severely 
for the automobile than for any other item for which data were 
available. In 1930 on the other hand, coffee, mechanical refriger- 
ators, perfumes and cosmetics, bathtubs, cigarettes, citrus fruits, 
corsets and electric cooking stoves continued to forge ahead of 1929, 
and in 1931 coffee, mechanical refrigerators, condensed and evap- 
orated milk and rayon surpassed both their 1929 and their 1930 
output. Among the significant declines in the goods we buy is that 
of cereal foods, for which per capita consumption fell more than 30 
percent between 1889 and 1927. Mr. Kolb and Mr. Brunner see 
in this dietary change one factor pressing hard on the farmer. Mr. 
Lynd comments that ‘‘Earlier dietary emphases on roughage and 
calories have been surpassed during the 1920’s by the vogue of the 
vitamin and, as the emphasis on the heavy energy-producing foods 
such as porridge has waned in an urban, steam-heated culture, 
fresh fruits and vegétables have ridden into high favor on this new 
tide.” 

We have had money, it would appear, not only for a vastly 
increased number of things, but for recreation to use the hours of 
leisure that have been one of the patent gains of this country. 
Professor Wolman and Professor Peck estimate that during the last 
fifty years the normal work week in American industry probably 
has decreased by twenty hours. Parks, playgrounds, outdoor sports 
take_a place hitherto unknown in our national life, but from the 
point of view of numbers of people (but not of costs) commercial 
amusements, analyzed in J. F. Steiner’s chapter (Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) on Recreation and Leisure Time Activi- — 
ties, occupy the leading position. In January 1931 our movie — 
houses had a seating capacity of 11,360,000; it is estimated — 
that their weekly attendance in 1930 probably exceeded 100,- — 
000,000. Since 1926 both attendance at movies and invested — 
capital have doubled, an advance believed to be due to the in- 
stallation of sound equipment. The Census reports that two Ameri- — 
can families out of five have a radio, the ratio varying greatly in 
different parts of the country. In recent years the costs of recreation 
in the United States are estimated to have run close to 1o billions 
of dollars, of which government pays about 2 percent. The costs of 
vacation travel and the use of automobiles and motor-boats for 
pleasure took two thirds of the whole recreation bill. 

Touring and other forms of travel are part of the accelerating 
tempo of life traced by Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice in 
their chapter on The Agencies of Communication. ‘‘Popular con- 
ceptions of speed and distance have been completely revised, in 
consequence of which the world has become psychologically much 
smaller, and an enhanced interdependency results... . No 
longer do men in any part of the world live to themselves alone. 
For an increasing majority in the United States and for a sub- 
stantial fraction in the whole western world, the telephone bell is 
always potentially within earshot, the postman and telegraph 
messenger are just around the corner and the cable and wireless 
may bring messages which are dated the day after they are received. 
. . . Agencies of mass impression subject the individual to stimuli 
of sight and sound that may serve to make him think and act, in 
some measure, like millions of his fellows.” 


In short, an interconnecting, interconnected web of communication 
lines has been woven about the individual. It has transformed his 
behavior and his attitudes no less than it has transformed social organi- 
zation itself. The web has developed largely without plan or aim. The 
integration has been in consequence of competitive forces, not social 
desirability. In this competition the destruction of old and established 
agencies is threatened. 


EVIEWING the demands on our leisure and attention that 
mobility, communication and other forces of these decades . 
have made possible, the Committee points to the problem raised 
by competing commercial and non-commercial forces: 


By virtue of commercialization, the problem of leisure is bound up 
with purchasing. Not only automobiles, radios and theater tickets, but 
also many objects of household decoration or personal adornment are 
bought to make leisure hours more enjoyable. .. . 


Business, with its advertising and high-pressure salesmanship, can 
exert powerful stimuli on the responding human organism. How can 
the appeals made by churches, libraries, concerts, museums and adult 
education for a goodly share in our growing leisure be made to compete 
effectively with the appeals of commercialized recreation? Choice is 
hardly free when one set of influences is active and the other set quies- 
cent. From one and a half to two billion dollars were spent in 1929 on 
advertising—how much of it in appealing for use of leisure we do not 
venture to guess. Whether or not the future brings pronounced irrita- 
tion with the increasing intrusions upon our psychological freedom by 
advertisements, the problem of effecting some kind of equality in 
opportunity and appeal as between the various types of leisure-time 
occupations, both commercial and non-commercial, as between those 
most vigorously promoted and those without special backing, needs 
further consideration. 

Behind this problem of balance as well as shifts in our ways of 
getting and spending lie the forces that move’ through W. F. Og- 
burn’s chapter, The Influence of Invention and Discovery, “a 
bird’s-eye view . . . of vast achievements, far more marvellous 
than the utopias or mythologies conceived by the imaginative 
writers of the past.” | 


This slow accumulation of mechanical inventions through most of 
the last half million years and its rapid acceleration during the period 
of modern history have led to a new environment to which modern man 
must adjust, quite different from the fauna and flora of nature. On 
first thought, it would seem to be an environment to which man would 
easily adjust himself. Houses furnish him with shelter, the adaptation © 
to which seems easy, but there are difficulties in the way of obtaining 
the proper amount of outdoor exercise and sunshine for good health. 
The automobile enables him to move with less effort than it takes to 
walk, but it has brought its problems of traffic congestion and automo- 
bile thefts. The modern city has created the most artificial environment 
yet known. It brings comforts and conveniences, but likewise in- 
numerable problems of adjustment. For instance, it forced a reorganiza- 
tion of family life by taking production from the household and placing 
it in the factory; it created a city proletariat; it changed manners and 
morals and brought problems of health which are not yet solved. Man 
is far from having achieved a satisfactory adjustment to the factory 
which is closely associated with modern urban development. 
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It must not be implied, however, that mechanical invention is the 
source of all change. 


There are social inventions like the city-manager form of govern- 
ment, the chain store, Esperanto and basket-ball which have had great 
effects upon social customs. While many social inventions are only re- 
motely connected with mechanical inventions, others appear to be pre- 
cipitated by mechanical inventions. Such is the case with workmen’s 
compensation laws, the trade union and the tourist camp. But just 
as mechanical inventions furnish an incentive for certain social in- 
ventions, so social inventions sometimes stimulate the making of 
mechanical inventions as in the “‘safety first” campaigns of a few 
years ago. 


As instances of what might be called social inventions, Professor 
Ogburn cites the following list: 


Armistice day 
Auto tourist camp 
Australian ballot 


Junior college 
Juvenile court 
Ku Klux Klan 


Basket-ball League of Nations 
Bonus to wage-earners Legal-aid society 
Boycott Lock out 
Chainstore Matrimonial bureau 


Charity organization society 
City-manager plan 
Civil-service system 


Minimum-wage law 
Mothers’ pension 
National economic council 


Clearing house One-step 
Community chest Passport 
Company union Patents 


Correspondence school 
Day nursery 

Direct primary 
Esperanto 

Federal Reserve system 
Four-H clubs 

Group insurance 
Holding company 
Indeterminate sentence 
Intelligence tests 
Investment trust 
Installment selling 


Psychological clinics 
Proportional representation 
Recall 

Research institute 
Rochdale cooperative 
Rotary club 

Seminar 

Social settlement 
Summer camp 

Tag day 

Visiting teacher 
Universal suffrage 


The effects of an invention spread out like a fan. Taking radio 
as an example, analysis shows a hundred and fifty effects on uni- 
formity and diffusion, recreation and entertainment, transporta- 
tion, education, dissemination of information, religion, industry 
and business, occupations, government and politics, other inven- 
tions and “miscellaneous.”” Many of the one hundred and fifty 
items cited here could be detailed in particular to make a still 
longer list. 


N finding our way in the new world created by science and in- 

vention, a chief trouble comes through what Professor Ogburn 
calls “the lag in adaptation.” With further study, he believes, 
“‘some success may be expected”’: 


. civilization is highly articulated like a piece of machinery, so that 
a change in one part tends to effect changes in other parts—but only 
after a delay. Man with habits and society with patterns of action are 
slow to change to meet the new material conditions. International rela- 
tions are adjusting only slowly to the great linking forces of communi- 
cation and transportation. These delays are costly. Thus, child labor in 
industry was a product of the delay on the part of the family and so- 
ciety in adjusting to the factory; and many thousands of unnecessary 
industrial accidents were the results of a maladaptation until, after 
long delay, better adjustments were made through the provision of 
safety devices and compensation plans. Technology seems to change 
sooner than do social institutions. Society will hardly decide to dis- 
courage science and invention, for these have added knowledge and 
have brought material welfare. And as to the difficulties and problems 
they create, the solution would seem to lie not so much in discouraging 
natural science as in encouraging social science. . . . 
The problem of the better adaptation of society to its large and 
changing material culture and the problem of lessening the delay in 
this adjustment are cardinal problems for social science. 


In the Committee’s review this problem emerges both in its 
general outlines and in the poignant strokes of the winter of 1933: 


This growing number of inventions and scientific discoveries has 
brought problems of morals, of education, of law, of leisure time, of 
unemployment, of speed, of uniformity and of differentiation, and its 
continuation will create more such problems. Social institutions are 
not easily adjusted to inventions. The family has not yet adapted itself 
to the factory; the church is slow in adjusting to the city; the law was 
slow in adjusting to dangerous machinery; local governments are slow 
in adjusting to the transportation inventions; (Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 55) international relations are slow in adjusting 
to the communication inventions; school curricula are slow in adjusting 
to the new occupations which machines create. There is in our social 
organizations an institutional inertia, and in our social philosophies a 
tradition of rigidity. Unless there is a speeding up of social invention 
or a slowing down of mechanical invention, grave maladjustments 
are certain to result. 


To put inventions to practical use often requires change in parts of 
the economic structure. The character of the work called for, its 
amount, the classes by whom it is performed, the materials used, the 
location of industrial plant, the capital investment, the selling methods, 
the prices of materials and products, the disbursement of wages, the 
profits made—these and a hundred subsequent matters are affected by 
improvements in machinery and industrial procedure. When the pace 
of technological progress is rapid, the business enterprises which grasp 
the new opportunities for gain bring to pass mass changes in economic 
conditions, and unwittingly produce a host of economic problems. All 
of these problems may be summed up in the question: How can society 
improve its economic organization so as to make full use of the possi- 
bilities held out by the march of science, invention and engineering 
skill, without victimizing many of its workers, and without incurring 
such general disasters as the depression of 1930-1932? 


WHAT WE DO 
(Continued from page 21) 


and 1930 the secondary school enrollment grew from 500,000 to 
more than 4,000,000, the college population from 100,000 to almost 
700,000. Substantial increases in school attendance at these 
ages, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Whelpton declare, “will involve 


great changes, not only in the educational system, but in society 
as a whole.” 


Highschools and colleges are far more expensive to maintain than 
elementary schools; hence a large increase in attendance can only be 
cared for by a largely increased expenditure of public money. Further- 
more, since many of the students, particularly above highschool, must 
live away from home, the family expenditures for attendance mount 
rapidly. But even if the community and the parents could meet these 
costs, there is the more difficult matter of directing this added schooling 


in such a way that the young people will be better fitted to find satis- 
factory work when they leave school than is now the case. What kind 
of jobs are going to be open to two or three times the present number 
of highschool and college graduates? Is the present economic structure 
prepared to absorb such an increase of persons with a relatively good 
school training? Is it true that white-collar jobs, for example, are already 
too few for those who feel that their education entitles them to such 
work? . . . Trends in the growth of the school population and in 
school attendance call for careful study if a nice adjustment is to be 
maintained between the educational system on the one hand and the 
general social and economic structure on the other. 


In later life also, these authors find that the aging of our popula- 
tion will put new burdens on the educational structure: 


The rising proportion of people over forty-five may demand con- 
siderable revisions in the educational system, particularly if industrial 
processes continue to change as in the past. There would seem to be 
need for some type of adult education which would re-train middle- 
aged people to work efficiently under the new conditions. This would 
make up for the decreasing number of young persons entering the 
working period of life. As yet, the school system has done comparatively 
little in this field. Additional adult education not strictly vocational 
may also be demanded if there is a general rise in income levels, for a 
growing proportion of adults would then have leisure to devote to 
matters not directly concerned with earning a living. This might mean 
a great increase in the opportunities for study offered to mature people 
through the public school system. The effect on school activities might 
easily offset the shrinkage in enrcllment arising from the decline in the 
child population. It seems probable that the general economic con- 
dition of the country will be the decisive factor, both in creating the 
demand for broader adult education and in providing the means for 
its satisfaction. 


Among the Americans not in school or at work is the group of 
dependents cared for by society in institutions for the feebleminded, 
mental hospitals, prisons and reformatories, almshouses and other 
benevolent institutions. Mr. Hurlin estimates that the increase in 
this is only from .74 percent of the population aged over sixteen in 
1g00 to only .84 percent in 1930, though their absolute numbers 
have risen in these thirty years from some 359,000 to about 717,000. 
“The sick and aged dependents cared for at home greatly out- 
number those in institutions,” he reminds us. “The use of these 
institutions is increasing, however, and this is indicative of the 
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highly developed character of civilization in the United States. 
In more primitive cultures such institutions were not established 
and many of these groups of persons could not survive the forces of 
natural selection; in other cultures the family is commonly the only 
institution which takes care of these groups.” 


Our estimates of institutional population should be interpreted with 
caution. They do not represent the total number of dependents in 
society for many are still cared for by their families; nor do they indi- 
cate the growth of feeblemindedness, insanity and other defects in the 
population. Not all the insane are in mental hospitals, while pensions 
for the aged are maintaining an increasing number of dependent old 
people outside of institutions. The increase of institutional populations 
is the result of many factors including growth in the absolute number of 
dependents, increase in the collective responsibility of society and pos- 
sibly the breakdown of the family as a protective institution. 


Considering our illicit activities in a chapter on Crime and Pun- 
ishment Edwin H. Sutherland and C. E. Gehlke conclude that there 
is no support for the belief “that an immense crime wave has en- 
gulfed the United States” but evidence only of “a slowly rising 
level.” 


Certain historical facts and cerfain character traits of American 
culture are definitely related to the crime situation in this country. 
Some of the more important of these are the intense individualism, 
for which, down to 1890, a frontier furnished an outlet; the tendency 
to regard the accumulation of wealth as a measure of socially accept- 
able achievement; the mobility of population and migration of 
labor; the recent and rapid growth of cities, with their disintegrating 
effect on the patterns of thought and action of our transplanted farmers 
and immigrants; the diversity of standards among the various im- 
migrant groups which has often seemed to result in their having no 
standards at all; the rapidity of social change in America, in country 
as well as city, involving the breakdown of customs and a consequent 
attempt to control by law in lieu of custom; regional traditions and 
customs, as for example, homicides in the South; the disorganization 
produced by the Civil War in the South and by the World War in the 
country as a whole; our political system, with its defective personnel 
and administration; the great size of our country, the growing ease 
of movement within it; and the lack of that accepted police control 
which is especially characteristic of continental Europe. 


With a more complex society we are falling back on the crimi- 
nal law to regulate aspects of behavior which in simpler societies 


are often taken care of by custom. “The criminal laws enacted 
since 1900 refer principally to misdemeanors and are concerned 
with the health, safety, morals and economic interests of the public 
and the conservation of natural resources rather than with direct 
offenses against property and persons. . . . While many of the 
new laws cause no appreciable increase in the number of cases 
handled by the agencies of criminal justice, a few of them have 
greatly increased the burden.” Of newer forms of crime, the ‘“‘racket 
is possibly the most significant.” ““Kidnaping, though an old crime, 
has taken a new lease on life as a means of extortion. Facilitated by 
the automobile, this offense has become very simple in operation, 
though not always successful. Increasingly adults, rather than chil- 
dren, are the victims of this crime.” 


The passage of the Volstead Act precipitated a series of develop- 
ments which have had direct effects in the field of crime. The demand 
for liquor made a situation in which the violation of a law which had 
only partial public support rewarded the purveyors of the contraband 
on a grand scale. Naturally those criminal elements in the community 
which had successfully conducted the business of gambling and prosti- 
tution were in a position of technical advantage relative to the machin- 
ery of law enforcement in this new situation and into their hands fell 
a large share of this business, especially in the metropolitan areas. 
In Chicago, for example, they were able as never before to purchase 
immunity from interference by police and courts; to influence elections 
and to maintain an entente cordiale with public officials. So strong had 
this partnership of crime and politics become that the conviction of one 
of the leaders of these groups is front page news. Under the sheltering 
wings of the illicit liquor business professional criminals of all types 
are protected. The “gang,” an old institution in our cities, has been 
knitted into this bootlegger-criminal fabric as an integral part of its 
social, professional and business organization. 


In our treatment of criminals the authors find three conflicting 
tendencies: 


The first is the tendency toward increasing severity of penalties as 
seen in the habitual criminal acts, the increased length of prison 
sentences, the increased use of the death penalty and the opposition to 
probation and parole laws. This tendency appeared especially in the 
years 1917-1927. The second is the increased pressure for humane 
treatment and consideration of the rights and welfare of persons ac- 
cused or convicted of crime, as seen in the substitution of summonses 
for arrests, the improvement of certain prisons (Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 57) the instalment method of paying fines 
and the payment of wages to prisoners and of compensation in case ~ 
of injuries. The third is the adjustment of treatment to the needs 
and characteristics of individual offenders, as seen in probation, — 
parole, indeterminate sentence, specialization of institutions, classi- 
fication within prisons and the development of educational and recrea- — 
tional provisions and of psychiatric facilities. A fourth general tendency, — 
not necessarily in conflict with the others, is the movement for economy 
and for administrative organization and centralization. And a fifth 
is the increasing difficulty of finding work for prisoners, due to the 
limitations placed upon the sale of prison goods at the behest of the 
labor unions, trade associations and other private interests. 


Among these they find that “‘the administration of parole has 
never become very efficient.”” Measurement of the results of proba- ~ 
tion is difficult. ““Certain leaders in the probation movement claim 
that about three fourths of those placed on probation do not within 
a period of several years have any further known conflict with 
the laws. The measurements are not precise enough, however, to 
justify conclusions regarding changes in the proportion of failures 
during the thirty-year period.” Efforts have been made to keep 
more prisoners at work in institutions by reducing hours or assign- 
ing three or four persons to a task which one alone could do in the © 
same time, but even so “‘the proportion of prisoners engaged in pro- 
ductive labor decreased from 74 percent in 1885 to 61 percent in 
1923 and to 58 percent in 1928.” ‘‘The increasing number of — 
prisoners compelled to remain idle in prisons constitutes one of the 
most difficult problems from the point of view of the prisoners and — 
of the prison management.” 


N conclusion Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Ghelke declare that while — 
the state is not coping successfully with the problem of crime, ~ 
““This is not because of evident deterioration in the police, the courts 
and the penal institutions, but because of the failure of these agencies 
to keep pace with the growing difficulties of the situation. The police 
have shown, in a few places, more promise than any other agency © 
of criminal justice. . . . No reduction is in sight in the number of 
crimes, either major or minor, but the fact that the major crimes — 
reached an approximate level in 1925 which has been maintained 
since that time indicates that we need expect no great increase in © 
them in the immediate future.” Organized crime will probably — 
continue: 


If the huge sums acquired by organized criminals from the illegal liquor — 
traffic are shut off, two immediate effects may be expected. First, 
organized criminals will pursue their professions more vigorously in 
other fields of crime, such as the drug traffic, burglary, racketeering — 
and kidnaping and, in addition, they will develop new types of or- 
ganized crimes. Second, they will probably secure less profit than they — 
have from the liquor traffic and because of lack of funds will be less — 
successful in securing immunity from the police and the courts. Con- 
sequently the large-scale organizations -will tend to break down. But 
criminals have found that organization is valuable and if the sale of 
liquor is again legalized, will probably continue their activities in © 
organized forms though on a smaller scale. 


The prospect for greater efficiency on the part of the police, the © 
courts and other agencies for dealing with criminals is ‘‘not en- ~ 
couraging”’; the principal limitation on increased efficiency is ~ 
“‘politics,”’ seconded by the unwillingness of the public to pay taxes — 
sufficient to make efficiency possible and by “‘localistic restrictions 
on the agencies of justice by the American framework of govern- — 
ment.” 


Crime might conceivably be reduced by fundamental changes in 
social organization, such as the minute police regulation of behavior 
found in certain continental countries or the identification of individual 
with public interests seen in the Marxian ideal, or a return to the simple 
and slowly changing social organization of fifty years ago, when be- 
havior was controlled largely by the pressure of the intimate group of 
neighbors and other associates. But nothing except a cataclysm is likely 
to produce such fundamental changes in the social organization at 
least in the near future. Whatever improvement is made in the control 
of crime must be made within the framework of the present developing 
social organization and with the limitations mentioned in the last 
paragraph. 

Perhaps no method of social control can become adequate to a 
situation as difficult as the present. Certainly the problems of social 
control have been attacked in a haphazard fashion and no one has 
adequate knowledge regarding the methods that should be used. Long 
continued and organized studies and experiments are necessary. For 
this purpose organization of criminal statistics on a broad scale and of 
facilities for the study of communities, criminals and methods are _ 
needed. The primary direction of attention in these studies should be 
toward the prevention of crime, in which may be advantageously 
/ 
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included the work of the police and other formal agencies of justice, as 
well as of such private agencies as are interested. The ability to prevent 
crime apparently must rest on a knowledge of the processes by which 
| crime originates and is developed. 


The direction of our collective activities in other fields are dis- 
cussed in a series of other chapters of the report including: Privately 
Supported Social Work, by Sydnor H. Walker; Public Welfare 
Activities, by Howard W. Odum; The Growth of Governmental 
Functions, by Carroll H. Wooddy; Public Administration by 
Leonard D. White; Law and Legal Institutions, by Charles E. 
Clark and William O. Douglas; and the final chapter of the book 


| which brings together the whole range of social patterns which arise . 


| from and in turn influence our collective action and thinking, 
Government and Society, by C. E. Merriam, which is published in 
a condensed form in the later pages of this issue of Survey Graphic. 
In private social work Miss Walker finds that the last fifteen or 
twenty years have brought a shift of emphasis through which 
“organizing ability and expert training became more important 
than strong sentiment and ‘inspired’ leadership,” and in which 
“The prevention, rather than the amelioration of unfavorable 
social situations became a primary objective leading to the assump- 
tion of various functional responsibilities.’’ The foremost trend has 
been the development of case work and its application to individ- 
uals in courts, hospitals, schools, churches and industry as well as 
in homes. Various preventive activities, inaugurated by the social 
agencies, have been taken over and expanded by public or private 
groups: care and prevention of tuberculosis, for example, or clinics 
for babies and children. On the other hand there are perhaps fewer 
workers in positions of leadership in reform organizations. 


Presumably social workers have become increasingly conscious of the 
need of solving administrative problems immediately related to their 
own responsibilities and have shifted their interest somewhat from 
general questions affecting social welfare in the large. There is ap- 
parently a consensus among social workers that it is unwise for their 
official organizations, or even any specific social-work agency, to take 
formal action upon general political and economic questions, or to en- 
dorse candidates or parties. Since the depression, the wisdom of the 
attitude of official aloofness on various controversial issues has been 
sharply questioned. The American Association of Social Workers has 
broken precedent in officially endorsing federal relief of unemploy- 
ment. There is evidence of distinct differences of opinion among social 
workers as to the degree of participation in public affairs which is 
desirable. 


Within case work the years between 1915 and 1930 witnessed 
‘a marked emphasis upon the psychiatric approach to all social 
maladjustment.” 


The expansion of facilities, such as child-guidance clinics and mental- 
hygiene clinics, for special attention to the mental condition of clients 
was considerable. The influence was widespread and has led to perma- 
nent modifications in social treatment. There is less belief than for- 
merly, however, in the possibility of solving the major part of the prob- 
lem of dependency through understanding of mental processes. 


These same years have seen as another major trend the develop- 
ment of agencies for coordinating and systematizing social work 
activities, including national associations, chests, foundations, 
community funds and trusts. During the past five years the adminis- 
tration of relief has become “‘decidedly more a function of public 
than of private agencies.” 


ISS WALKER says that “The government has not under- 

taken to define what is a decent minimum standard of life nor 
to discover what portion of the population attains such a minimum. 
Hence we do not know the real task with which private and public 
welfare agencies are confronted. In the absence of accepted stand- 
ards and dependable statistics, an appraisal of the efficiency of such 
activities, now or in the past, is virtually impossible.” Looking 
ahead, she observes: 


The trend which is most important in marking the probable future 
developments in social welfare is the absorption of activities as a 
part of public administration in increasing number and at accelerated 
rate. The government’s obligation to provide for certain types of de- 
pendency and delinquency has long been recognized; the addition of 
new categories of need requiring government support or supervision 
is an outstanding development of the last fifteen years. The private 
agency has experimented with methods of meeting various situations, 
demonstrated the effectiveness of certain methods, and stimulated 
pea legislation to make possible the transfer of social services to public 
RINGS fe ou. 


__ The privately supported social agency should continue to have an 
important place in American life, since it can (Continued on page 61) 


When Mrs. Barbieri 
says ‘'si...si!” 


THE FLAT should he tidier, you tell her. The children should 
be neater. “Eh... si ... si!’ says Mrs. Barbieri. In English 
she’s saying, ““Oh, yeah!” 

Her sarcasm isn’t laziness—it’s weariness. Lighten her 
work—show her how to get more cleaning and washing 
done with less effort—and you'll find her more willing to 
improve conditions. 

One way to do this is to suggest Fels-Naptha. For 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help to get rid of dirt easier. The 
extra help of good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together. Moreover, Fels-Naptha washes clean 
even in coo! water—an added advantage that counts a lot 
in homes that boast no hot-water taps. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


‘Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 


pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
A5th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


TO TEACHERS 


HIS issue affords an excellent opportunity for students 
to become familiar with the findings of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends. 


The number will be widely used for classroom study and 
collateral reading. Place your order now at the half-price 
student rate, 15 cents a copy. Ora copy will be sent free with 
each student subscription ordered now for use during the 
second semester. 


Subscription Rates 


Joint subscriptions including the Midmonthly Survey and 
Survey Graphic — Regularly $5.00 a year. 

6 months... . 
9 months yy 3 months 
These rates apply when five or more subscriptions are sent in 
at one time by the teacher. Subscriptions start February 1. 
Free copy of this issue with each subscription. 


. . $2.20 each 


“ 


Send order and check to 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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Loyola University 
School of Social Work 


Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 

Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


SPRING QUARTER OPENS 
MARCH 20, 1933 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


© 
ce ae _y vw 
Qe 


al FELLOWSHIP for study during 
the winter of 1933-34 will be 
offered to a foreign student who 
expects to make social work his 
profession. March 9, 1933 is the 


final date for filing applications. 
Details will be mailed 
upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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Social Forces in Social 
Work 


The trained social worker regards the individual, 
family and community he serves gs centers of con- 
vergence of racial, religious, economic and other social 
forces which hark back to the past and must be utilized 
to fashion the future. 


This view is especially important if the worker's field 
lies in such a highly distinctive group as the Jews. 


College graduates should examine carefully the 
advantages, both tangible and intangible, of 


Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships for the academic year, 
1933-34, will be available for especially qualified candidates. 
The School grants the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


For full information write to 
The Director 


KNOUATE 

clin 

fism|rae Jewish 
Social Work 


Graduate 
School 


71 W. 47th Ae New York City 


Smith College School 


for | 
Social Work 
offers 


Course I. To meet the special demands of the present 
situation for college graduates without experience in 
social work, courses covering two summer sessions of 
eight weeks ‘each in social case work, social psychology, 
government, medicine, social psychiatry, sociology, 
and mental hygiene, and a winter session of nine 


months’ intensive practical experience in an agency for 
general social work, preparing them to accept positions 
as assistants in such agencies. 


Course II. For college graduates with experience in social 
case work or allied fields, two summer sessions in theory, 
including courses in social psychiatry, case work, 
sociology, government, and medicine, and a winter of 
intensive field work in a psychiatric agency, leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Science. 


Students entering Course I may, at the end of the winter 
session, elect the first session of Course II and, on comple- 
tion of Course II, be eligible for the degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from page 59) supplement public-welfare work successfully. 
In experimenting, in promoting and maintaining standards, in using 
_ imagination and a flexible approach to social problems, the private 
organization has great advantage. 


General considerations which may involve public policy and will 
bear on the future of both private and public social-welfare activi- 
ties are the following: 


Economic and social self-sufficiency may be more generally insured 
in the future through a well-conceived system of public education. 

The stabilization of employment, so that the average man can count 
on being able to earn a living, is of primary importance in determining 
the need of social-welfare activities. 

Decrease in the span of man’s earning life coupled with longer 
average life may increase dependency. 

Public health, mental hygiene, eugenics and birth-control activities 
have potentialities for reducing dependency due to physical and mental 

disorder. 


Professor Odum sees the task of social welfare as an effort ‘‘to 
provide scientific and practical ways of attacking problems of in- 
equality.”” Rapid changes characteristic of a country in the grip 
of a technological revolution have accentuated society’s obliga- 
tions for uniformity of opportunity. “Since 1917, the reorganization 
of state public-welfare departments and the trends toward profes- 
sional social work standards have accentuated the movement away 
from the older concepts of charity toward the newer ideals of 
democratic service.”’ During the last half dozen years at least and 
probably for a longer period public-welfare expenditures have been 
growing more rapidly than private social-welfare expenditures. 


As to its relation to all social-welfare services, there has developed 
an increasing emphasis upon public welfare as contrasted with private 
social work. This is indicated in a number of ways: by costs of public 
relief in cities, approximately a ratio of three to one; by varying em- 
_ phasis and expenditures, unmeasurable for the present, in the coun- 
ties and rural communities; by an extension of public supervision over 
all private ‘“‘charitable” organizations; and by the movement toward 
social insurance. 


On the other hand, 


Although there has been a large increase in absolute expenditures, 
the costs of public-welfare services have expanded at a much more 
moderate rate than the total cost of all governmental activities com- 
bined. This increase, from small beginnings, represents increasingly 
efficient and intensive methods of dealing with recognized obligations 
rather than the taking on of new functions. 


Since the turn of the century and especially since 1917 Professor 
Odum finds that public welfare has developed from “‘an incidental, 
haphazard, irregular activity to a regular, full fledged ‘standard’ 
function of government tending more and more to become inte- 
grated into the governmental structure,” and tending to assume 
an increasingly large role in the organic life of the United States. 
This change is shown “not only by the extension of private social- 
work activities to public administration and by the technical prob- 
lems of public relief and social insurance, but by the need for prac- 
tical ways of meeting social emergencies which arise from natural 
inequalities in a large and complex population and from the ‘in- 
evitable maladjustments of our economic system’ in a rapidly 
changing civilization.” 


N public administration generally Leonard D. White finds that 

modifications and improvements have been considerable, ‘‘but 
in close harmony with the established fundamentals of American 
government. ... Our administrative alterations have been 
drawn from the pattern of American business rather than from the 
ideals of radical or revolutionary thinkers.” 


The key to the recent changes is the demand for greater efficiency in 
government for the dual purpose of improving service and reducing 
taxes. This demand reflects a steady pressure for more public service 
and better protection against the hazards of life in a mechanical age; 
its realization is hastened by the unprecedented technological im- 
provements which science and invention have put at the disposal of 
administrators in the twentieth century. 


Per contra, we have given relatively little attention in the last thirty 
years to devising more effective controls of our growing bureaucracy, 
apart from some experimentation with the recall, or to developing ways 
and means to secure employé participation in making administrative 
decisions, or to introducing the techniques of scientific management, 
although the “improvement complex” of recent decades has probably 
been much influenced by the theory of scientific management. 


This view harmonizes with the statement of Carroll H. Wooddy 
that “The position of government in American society is such that 
few major alterations in its form or scope may (Continued on page 63) 


Story or Article 


Here’s a Criticism Service that's complete, 
individual and really helpful to both beginners 
and experienced writers. Conducted by the staff 
of the Richard Burton Schools, organized under the 


direction of Dr. Richard Burton. 


| A O tf Complete padedeel 

criticism of any man- 

ntroducto ry er uscript — Short Story 

or Article— up to 5000 words — for only $1.00. Only one to a 

person at this price. Subscribers are enthusiastic over this 

service. Try it. Send manuscript today with money order or 
check for $1.10 (10c to cover postage). 


If you are interested in writing, investigate the 


It includes the Short Story, Article Writing and Journalism. It brings you 
the fullness and richness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted teacher, 
lecturer, editor, critic and author. It gives you a splendid personal training 
and individual coaching, saves you months of tedious effort. A valuable 
reference library of short-story masterpieces is included. Also complete 
personal criticism of eight of your short stories. 


FREE Analysis Test of your writing ability — interest- 
ing, revealing! Expert’s frank opinion, without obliga- 
tion. Write today, stating age and occupation. 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 


128-3 Burton Building 
9-11 Main St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Simmons College 
School of Social CHork 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Family Welfare, Child Welfare, 


Community Work 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
e 
Address: THE DIRECTOR 


10 Somerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


HAVE YOU 
Property to sell yg 
Cottages to rent e 

Advertise in the Classified Section of SURVEY GRAPHIC 

Rates: 30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch 


For further information, write to ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Aid for Travelers 


Health 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAYV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


HERI GAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


C. — Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to prevent 
destitution, disease and social deterioration; to 
amend laws adverse to birth control; to render 
safe, reliable contraceptive information accessible 
to all married persons. Annual membership, 
$2.00 to $500.00 Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE — Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To improve 
child labor legislation; to conduct investigation 
in local communities; to advise on administra- 
tion; to furnish information. Annual membership, 
$2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 includes monthly 
publication. ‘‘The American Child.” 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 


GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUN 


CHESTS AND COUNCIL 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL’ HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex edu- 
cation, to combat prostitution and sex delin- 
quency; to aid public authorities in the campaign 
against the venereal diseases; to advise in 
organization of state and local social-hygiene 
programs. Annual membership dues $2.00 in- 
cluding monthly journal. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year; ‘‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” 
monthly $1.00 a year. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vecational Counsel and Placement 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


— 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment ‘of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 


RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 
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National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S: Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Composed of 23 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
Anne Seesholtz, Executive Secretary and 
Director, Indian Work. 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs, Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 
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Is your 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, experienced in field work, promotion, 
publicity, lobbying, secretarial work, etc., seeks 
position with live organization. 7067 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, college trained, good stenogra- 
pher, teaching experience, wishes position. Small 
salary or maintenance return services. Good New 
York references. Willing to travel. 7099 SURVEY. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print. Ask The Survey 
about us. Platemakers for Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic. 


Advertise Your 


Wants in The Survey 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the February number of 
Survey Graphic, rates for Classified Adver- 
tisements will be as follows: — 


5c per word or initial including 
address or box number. Mini- 
first insertion, 


mum charge, 

$1.00. Discounts: 5% on three 

insertions; 10% on six insertions. 
Cash with Orders. 


Address 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE 
Agencies are buying our LISTS 
of known givers and other per- 
sons of wealth and culture. 30,000 
New England names typed on 


NEED 
MONEY 


z 3 x 5 index cards as ordered, 
Ask prices. Publicity Service Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


Yes, You CAN STILL GET THAT PAMPHLET, The Sex 
Side of Life, An Explanation for Young People 
BY MARY WARE DENNETT. 35 CENTS A COPY, 3 FOR 
$1.00. Order from the Author: 81 Singer Street, 
Astoria, L. I., New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


APPEAL 


Mountainview Opportunity School, Langston, 
Alabama, solicits donations of clothes, books and 
equipment. Public School support meagre. The 
interest of philanthropic groups or individuals is 
asked to provide extra teacher for girls in their 
"teens, to give special instruction in humble home- 
making. Singularly meritorious. John B. Armstrong. 


i) 
Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Pt oie) ons 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, NEw Yor«K 


Lexington 2-6677 
We are interested in placing those who 
have a_professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 


FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


5 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9653 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(Continued from page 61) be expected in a limited period of years.” 


_ Mr. Wooddy finds that military functions have kept pace with the 


general growth of government; that the most rapid growth has 
been exhibited in the field of highway construction and mainte- 
nance; that education, the largest of governmental functions, has 
been second only to highways in growth; and that “‘public-welfare 
activities diminished in relative importance on all levels (to 1929), 
though more noticeably so in state and federal than in local govern- 
ment.” In state and federal governments public-health functions 
diminished slightly in relation to other functions, though in cities 
and other local jurisdictions “‘a noticeable number of new activities 
appeared during the period in the field of public health.” Recrea- 
tion, though a small function, grew rapidly on all levels of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Wooddy believes that “no strikingly new philosophy of 
government appears to have emerged in this period”: 


The crises of war, depression and prosperity which were experienced 
between 1915 and 1929 were, perhaps, little calculated to produce re- 
flective analyses of the nature of contemporary processes. At the end as 
at the beginning of the period little popular disagreement could be found 
with the assertion that the role of government is ‘“‘to provide the cir- 
cumstances under which private initiative can operate most success- 
fully.” 

. The implication in this dictum is that the main purpose of govern- 
ment is to serve rather than to control, and on the whole the develop- 
ments of the period reveal the predominance of this idea. The era from 
18g0 to 1915 may not improperly be characterized as one of increasing 
social controls over economic processes; during these years railroads, 


trusts, corporations and banks were successively subjected to increas- 
ingly rigorous supervision. While the regulatory activities of the various 
governments did not diminish during and after the war, and in fact 
certain new areas were occupied, the extension of these controls was 
not responsible, in any large measure for the ‘“‘growth of government,” 
in so far as that is reflected in governmental costs. The types of work 
which have expanded notably are rather those which provide services 
for individuals, groups and interests. While it is true that the military 
or “‘protective” activities of the national government have apparently 
been stabilized at a much higher level than that of pre-war years, this 
growth has been paralleled by the notable enlargement of facilities 
for education, for automobile traffic and to a lesser degree for the care 
of the dependent, defective and delinquent classes. Education and high- 
ways alone now account for nearly half of the bulk of government ex- 
penditures. The federal government has multiplied its aids to com- 
merce and to agriculture. All jurisdictions have shared in providing 
increased facilities for recreation and added means for protection of the 
public health. 


Extensions of government, however, and the changes in the eco- 
nomic order, population and other major roles of our collective 
and individual action have been of great import to the family 
circle, in which formerly was centered many of the functions of 
work, education, recreation, health and the like now delegated to 
others. The place of the twentieth century family in the midst of 
these currents is summarized in the chapter by W. F. Ogburn and 
Clark Tibbitts: 


Two outstanding conclusions are indicated by the data on changes in 
family life. One is the decline of the institutional functions of the family 
as for example its economic functions. Thus the (Continued on page 64) 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Fels & Company 

Lewis & Conger 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Tom Mooney Molders Defense Committee 


TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 


Allen Tours, Inc. 
Intourist, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Author’s Research Bureau 

Richard Burton Schools, Inc 

Columbia University Home Study Department 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. . 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 

League for Industrial Democracy 

Loyola University School of Social Work 

New York School of Social Work 

Simmons College School of Social Work 

Smith College School for Social Work 
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(Continued from page 63) family now produces less food and clothing 
than it did formerly. The teaching functions of the family also have 
been largely shifted to another institution, the school. Industry and 
the state have both grown at the family’s expense. The significance of 
this diminution in the activities of the family as a group is far reaching. 


The other outstanding conclusion is the resulting predominant im- 
portance of the personality functions of the family—that is, those which 
provide for the mutual adjustments among husbands, wives, parents 
and children and for the adaptation of each member of the family to 
the outside world. The family has always been responsible to a large 
degree for the formation of character. It has furnished social contacts 
and group life. With the decline of its institutional functions these per- 
sonality functions have come to be its most important contribution to 
society. The chief concern over the family nowadays is not how strong 
it may be as an economic organization but how well it performs services 
for the personalities of its members. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


these migrations, they leave a partial vacuum. The general effect of 
this drift, coupled with the more intensive use of land brought about 
by large structural units, is to hasten the obsolescence of much of the 
older pattern of the city. This applies to practically every type of in- 
stitution and service. Every large city is confronted on the one hand 
with the problem of increasing congestion in certain areas and, on the 
other, with that of revitalizing its blighted areas. The deteriorated 
districts are rarely rehabilitated by private enterprise, though in 
some cities, notably New York, blighted areas have been restored, at 
least partially, by the erection of high-class apartment houses. But 
these areas are always in competition with newer subdivisions which offer 
a more inviting field for private enterprise. Usually lying close to the 
main business center of the city they become the habitats of the vicious 
and criminal elements of the population. Without the economic incen- 
tive toward repair or replacement, buildings are allowed to deteriorate. 
Land values decline, assessments are lost to the city, transportation 
problems are aggravated by the fact that residence is further re- 
moved from business. This actual misuse and underuse of land creates 
a difficult situation for the city planner, the city assessor, the health 
department, the police department, the transportation managers and 
the housing and welfare agencies. 


The past ten years, Mr. McKenzie concludes, have “definitely 
witnessed the emergence of a new population and functional entity 
—the metropolitan community or super-city. So far as can be seen 
this new entity will characterize our national urban life for an 
indefinite time to come.” 

In the country, the village emerges with a new force analogous 
to the metropolitan community of urban dwellers. Here also the 
twentieth-century way of life draws our interests and activities into 
clusters. In the chapter on Rural Life, J. H. Kolb and Edmund de 
S. Brunner find from current research and analyses of census data 
that “a larger and more modern rural community is emerging, 
consisting of the village or town as its center and the open country 
as its tributary territory. . . . More and more the village or small 
town is becoming of supreme importance in rural America.” 

Places of less than 500 population are likely to fall back to the 
status of hamlets, at least in many regions, but the towns up to 10,- 
ooo in general have “‘settled down” to a good working unit. More 
and more the consolidation of schools and cooperation of churches 
draw people in from the crossroads school or the open-country 
church, but those still survive by the tens of thousands. Some of the 
problems that this drift implies for education, trade, work, social 
life, and especially government are touched on in succeeding 
sections of this issue. In its broad sweep, the picture is of a people 
whose geographical barriers are being worn down by the increased 
mobility they have gained through good roads, automobiles, 
telephone, radio, rural mail delivery, and the larger, wider currents 
of commerce. 


Country and village society have, in recent years, by the very fact 
of their increased mobility, been exposed to and influenced by the 
same forces that have been affecting urban society through the years. 
Rural society is losing, for instance, one of its distinguishing character- 
istics, its high ratio of children. The resulting future structure of the 
whole population may be forecast by the village of today, which is 
tending toward greater stability in many respects, its growth being at 
about the rational rate and its population characteristics becoming a 
midpoint which both country and city are tending to approach. Grant- 
ing the continuance of this trend of the past twenty years, the nation 
can no longer count on most of rural America as the “seed bed” from 
which to replenish its population. 
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OU can make a wise investment in 1933 
-L —whether or not you have money to 
invest. It is one which should bring rich 
returns, added health and comfort and, 
more than likely, extra dollars. 


Invest in yourself. 


A complete physical examination—a thor- 
ough health audit—costs but little in time 
and money. An investment in yourself 
should be the foremost investment you 
make in 1933. 


If you are mentally and physically fit, you 


_will be ready to take advantage of your 


opportunities in 1933 and the years to 
follow. If you are sick or run-down, you 
will find it very’ difficult to think clearly 
and to decide wisely. If your doctor should 
find something wrong which can be cor- 
rected, you can profit by the timely warning. 
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“Listen to me, Bill. No money invest- 
ment ‘you can make is so important to 
you, as an investment in yourself.” 
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If, however, he reports you to be in good 
physical condition, you will be glad to know 
it. It will be a tonic to your spirits and 
give you added confidence in yourself. You 
will tackle your problems with keener in- 
terest and greater capacity. 


After you have done everything you can 
do to become fit—keep fit so that your 
dividends from health will be uninterrupted. 
Send for the Metropolitan booklet, ‘‘Health, 
Happiness and Long Life’’ which tells 
simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. 


It discusses such subjects as Sleep, Fresh 
Air, Rest, Sunlight, Exercise, Posture, 
Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work, Play and Good Mental 
Habits. Your copy of Booklet 1-S-33 will 
be mailed free on request. 
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Wrasden your 
point of view; build a larger 
earning power; be of greater 
social service. Whatever 
objective you seek, read 
more, and study in your 
leisure hours, so that you 
can feel yourself growing 
in capacity to live better. 
There is a vigor and a pleas- 
ure that, fed by study, regen- 
erates your whole attitude 
coward life. &# You may 
choose subjects for study 
that have a direct economic 
benefit, or subjects that are 
purely cultural. Butin what- 
ever way you wish to be 
useful or to progress, you 
should plan the years to 
come and vigorously direct 
your efforts toward larger 


accomplishment. 
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COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Sindy Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology, 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature — 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 
Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 

Music — Harmony 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Selling 

Short Story Writing 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 
Typewriting 

World Literature, Etc. 
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Occupation 


cational movement. Home study — 
courses are being taken by about — 
1yY million por which is. ; 


University home study courses — 
are especially important in this 
movement because they offer” 3 
careful guidance under experi- | 
enced educators. Columbia 
courses have been prepared to 
meet the special requirements of 
study at home. They are suf 
ficiently elastic to be adapted t ‘to 
the student’s individual need: 
Everyone who enrolls is person: 
ally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. &» In 
writing, mention subjects which 
interest you, even if they are 
listed, as additions are mad 
from time to time. ~& A bulle 
showing a complete list of ho 
study courses will be sent up 


eral University courses this b 
letin includes courses that co 
complete high school and c 
lege preparatory training. - Me 


